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Forest Days. A Romance of Old Times. By G. P. R. James, Esa., 
author of “ Morley Ernstein,” “ The Robber,” &c. &e. 


We know of no writer of modern days whose versatility of talent 
is more marked than that of the highly and deservedly popular author 
whose work is now before us in our editorial capacity. It is ever 
with lively pleasure that we welcome a fresh proof of his industry 
and the abundance of his imagination in the shape of the trios of 
pleasant volumes that so rapidly succeed each other, since we know 
that, as these productions successively appear, they allow us the plea- 
sure of heartfelt and hearty commendation—and, whatever the world 
may think of the acidity ofa critic’s temperament, we can well assure 
it, when justice commands, rather than permits, the outpouring of com- 
mendation, the author, whoever he may be, has conferred a greater 
pleasure on the critic, in imposing the obligation, than he can possibly 
receive in the public discharge of the duty. 

The aspects of genius are indeed various. His robe is of a thou- 
sand hues, varying with every refraction of light, gleaming with an 
opal splendour, and with a rainbow lustre, as fresh gleams of brilliancy 
are elicited from the ever-restless changefulness of his position. Oc- 
casionally the literary artiste may catch and fix upon his paper some- 
thing of the glory of these varying phases, and afterwards working 
from this embodying of a happy flash, he finds the ray with which 
he paints sufficient to surround him with fame. Seldom, indeed, does 
artistical skill effect more than this, of which, if proof were needed, a 
glance at the labours of the most celebrated men would suffice. If 
only slightly investigated, they would generally be found but repetitions 
of their first successful effort. Mr. James’s triumphs are, however, of 
a higher nature. We have scarcely done admiring one glowing pic- 
ture, growing strong in the persuasion that what we are so admiring] 
gazing upon is his real forte, than we are suddenly surprised wit 
some other gorgeous and glowing exhibition of altogether opposite 
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character, yet to the full as strongly impressed with power and _ vi- 
tality; and as we are compelled at once to withdraw our preconceived 
opinion that our artiste has but one aspect, however it may be modi- 
fied, we are at once placed under the compulsion of forming another, 
namely, that he possesses as much of versatility as of talent. 

Still, in every author’s works, however much he may be absorbed 
in his narrative, or however strongly he may desire to shake off all 
tinge of personality, there will cling something of se/fto the point of 
his pen. The ink cannot flow colourless: it must be imbued with 
the hopes, the fears, the desires, the prejudices, the passions, the 
thousand ramifications of our own individuality. The writing must 
be redolent of the writer. The stream of his narrative, whatever that 
may be, must have passed through the strata of his own brain, the 
feelings of his own heart, and in the passage must have diluted and 
carried with it flavourings of the localities through which it has flowed. 
Just thus on Canova’s spotless marbles, amid Turner’s redundant re- 
vellings in his world of colours, and in Mr. James's volumes there is 
something of the signet of their creation stamped upon all. ‘This 
perception of the author in his works is that which gives him oneness 
to our perceptions ; otherwise, in his versatility we might have lost 
sight of his individuality ; and this it is which invests him so pecu- 
liarly with that hold upon our feelings which Mr. James so eminently 
possesses; it is the link which, uniting itself with that of his talents, 
connects him with our sympathies, and renders him that wide and 
universal favourite which he has so undoubtedly become. The cheerful 
spirit, the hopeful heart, the high moral courage, which are discernible 
in every page of his writing, throw such a happy influence over all 
that he relates, that we involuntarily rise from the perusal of his 
tales with renovated feelings, with nobler desires, with a more philan- 
thropic feeling towards our fellow-creatures, with less of the craven 
and the selfish within us, and with more of bravery and ardour in our 
hearts. Mr, James looks at a thousand varied objects, but he looks 
at them all through one glass, and that is illuminated with the sun- 
shine of universal benevolence. 

This consideration of the genius of Mr. James brings us to the par- 
ticular work before us, in which all the happiest of his talents have 
had their full exercise. True it is that refinement polishes away the 
sharp angles of national character; and consequently, society in the 
nineteenth century must have lost much of that distinctive energy 
which it possessed in the thirteenth. We are almost, though unwil- 
lingly, of opinion, that intellect impoverishes the heart, since an over 
preponderance on one side can only be gained by abstraction from the 
other; and if this be the case with individuals, so too must it be with 
nations. England in the reign of Queen Victoria is a country ener- 
gised by the intellect ; in that of Henry the Third it was swayed by 
the passions. In addition to that lingering love of which every heart 
is sensible, that yearning towards the days of chivalry and our fore- 
fathers, that yielding to the spell of time, which, while it robs of 
vigour, invests with sacredness ; the usages of England’s olden lords, 
the rude splendour of their baronial halls, the plenitude of their lavish 
hospitality, the pledgings of their knightly vows, their indomitable 
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courage, their devoted gallantry, united with the parade of the tour- 
nament, their skill in passages of arms, the splendid emblazonment of 
armour, the very weight of which is a modern wonder, the ascendency 
of the church, with all her gorgeous pomp, and the mystic 
power of the priest—nay, we know not where to stay, so fast do the 
magnificent things of olden times crowd upon the scene! All that 
we can say is, that into this host of gallant things, this splendid pa- 
geantry of tilt and tournaments, this association of knight and ladye, 
this concentration of all that charms and fascinates us in our retro- 
spections of olden times, has Mr. James carried us with such a realizing 
power, as to make us well nigh believe that we have trodden back the 
steps of time, or else that time itself has overtaken .us, for assuredly, 
alter having read, we seem to have seen all that he has described. 

But Robin Hood, he who seems to have lived purposely to bequeath 
to us the rich legacy of his memory,—he who feasted lords and mulcted 
friars, not so much for his own good pleasure as to lay up for us a 
store of joyous recitals aod mirth-moving traditions— Robin Hood, 
Little John, and the Merry Miller, with all the gallant band of 
archers in their suits of Lincoln green, those very beau ideals of thieves, 
the very epicureans of free-bootery ; these all live and breathe on 
Mr. James's canvass, and not oniy has he given us most perfectly the 
perfect band, but he has added to it a creation of his own—an origi- 
nal both in mind and body—the boy Tangel, a creature supple, art- 
ful, yet faithful and affectionate—a_ gibing, mocking, and distorted 
dwarf, and yet a very hero in deeds and daring. We wish we could 
pause to analyse the character of this strangely natural being, for he 
is both strange and natural—an original, yet true to nature; full of 
contrarieties and yet consistent; but we are lingering when we ought 
to proceed. 

The scene of this splendid drama opens when Simon de Montfort, 
emphatically called the Great Earl, held dominancy in England. The 
weak and vaccillating Henry LI., and his son of sterner metal, the 
prince Edward, being then Leicester's captives, and the country 
torn between the factions. Scene after scene of vivid and vigorous 
interest succeeds each other, in which the ambition of the lofty and 
the affections of the lowly are equally finely delineated. The first 
few chapters, in which village life is portrayed, breathe such a May- 
day freshness, that we seem to linger over the sweet odour, almost 
unwilling to be lured away by even the pomp of chivalry or the gran- 
deur of baronial castle. ‘The humble but useful life of the villager, 
his competition in the rustic games, his dance on the green sward, 
the expanding of his heart's affections, the secluded inn, the venera- 
ble church, the fatherly priest, the May-day festival, with all the 
under currents of the passions of the various actors—then the intro- 
duction of the gallant band of brave Robin Hood, Scathelock, and 
the Merry Miller, and Little John; and then the carrying on to 
courts and kings, and camps and warriors, with all the train of their 
motley followers —We can only say, that Mr. James has lavished upon 
one materials for a dozen interesting works. 

We have not spoken of the plot—it is not our intention to do so. 
Had the work been less certain of universal perusal, we might have 
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called it under review: as it is, we should only commit an act of 
supererogation. We will say, however, that the importance of the 
action warrants all the cost of its accompaniment. The good to be 
attained, the evil to be avoided, are as weighty as life can furnish. 
No greater hope, no greater fear, could be grasped by our faculties, 
More trivial intents could not bave had the power of putting such 
mighty machinery in motion: being such as they are, no less could 
have effected the purposes of the denouement. : 

Again, the observance of one merit leads but to the discovery of 
another. Pause over one trait of mind, and it is your introducer to a 
second. Thus every action is fitted to the actor, and every event is 
the true parent of its successor. ‘There is an admirable consecutive- 
ness in the arrangement of the events ; a fitting in to each other— 
the combination of a chain in which each link is yoked to its precur- 
sor, though each extremity be an infinitude apart—and thus runs on 
the tissue of this narrative; not one event could be disentangled, not 
one link extracted, without reversing all that was thereon depend- 
ent. 

There is also a fine power manifested in the portraiture of charac- 
ter. The hero is full of that rightmindedness which ought to give 
him a passport to our sympathies, though modified and adorned with a 
hundred distinctive traits of individuality. Though like all Mr. James's 
heroes in rectitude, he is unlike them in nice particulars. And we 
hold this honourable feeling on the part of our author, who in the 
course of his literary career has never chosen to take a captivating 
villain for his hero, nor striven to abstract our admiration for some 
profligate adventurer, who was worthy of no elevation but that of 
Haman’s gallows, to be that merit which must be dearest of all to his 
own heart. They who pollute the public taste and lower its standard 
of right and wrong, are guilty of no ordinary crime. The only legiti- 
mate oflice of the imagination is to elevate the heart, the mind, the 
soul, and Mr. James fulfils this just end in the highest degree. 

We had a hundred beauties to point out to our readers, but as they 
are so manifest that none but the blind could miss them, and as in 
continuing our strictures we must necessarily fill that space which 
we are anxious to occupy with an extract, we give place most willing- 
ly to Mr. James, who is describing the escape of his hero from prison 
and from death. 


“ It was an hour past midnight—the sentries had just been relieved 
upon the castle wall—and Hugh de Monthermer sat by the window, look- 
ingout into the depth of night, and gazing at the far twinkling of the stars. 
The mind was occupied in the same manner as the body, for it was look- 
ing forth into the dark night of death, and marking the small bright 
shining lights from heaven, that tell of other worlds beyond. 

“« His fate had been announced to him—that he had been judged and 
condemned without his presence—and that the first ray of the morning 
sun was to witness his death. He had solemnly appealed against the sen- 
tence, telling Lord Pembroke, who had brought the announcement there- 
of, that such a deed was mere murder. Neither had he left anything une 
done that behoved him to do, to check the base purposes of his enemies, 
by apprehensions of after retribution. 

“* But they scoffed at his threats, and heeded not his remonstrances, 
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justifying the illegal course they pursued by declaring that he had been 
taken in the act of treason. All communication was denied him with the 
world without, and even the materials for writing were refused—perhaps 
to guard against the chance of his doom being made known to others 
who might interfere to stay the execution, or, perhaps, to prevent him 
from recording for after times the iniquity that was about to be com- 
mitted. A priest was promised him in the morning; but in the mean. 
while he remained in solitude. He heard his good yeoman, Blawket, 
driven back from the door by the guards; and, with nought but his own 
thoughts to comfort and console him, he sat preparing himself for the 
grave as best he might. 

‘“* How often had he met the abhorred enemy, Death, in the battle- 
field? How often had he staked life’s bright jewel on the chances of an 
hour ? How often had fate seemed near at hand in the burning march 
through the barren sands of the east, and in the deadly pestilence? But 
in all these shapes had the grim inevitable Lord of the grave seemed less 
terrible than when waiting through the livelong night, with the certainty 
of being murdered, unresisting, on the morning. 

“ Active exertion, gallant daring, the exercise of the high powers of the 
soul, set at nought the idea of annihilation; and when, with eager fire, 
man puts forth all his faculties in the moment of danger, their very pos- 
session tells him that he is immortal, and makes the open gate of the tomb 
appear but the portal of a better world. It is the cold, calm, slow ap- 
proach of the dark hour of passage, when the mind has nought to work 
upon but that one idea, which smears the dart with all the venom that it 
is capable of bearing. Then rise up all those dark doubts and apprehen- 
sions with which the evil spirit besieges the small garrison of faith. Then 
come the sweet and lingering affections of the world—the loves, the hopes, 
the wishes, the prospects, the enjoyments. Then speak the memories of 
dear things past, never to be again—of voices heard for the last time— 
of looks to be seen no more. Oh! it is a terrible and an awful thing, 
even for the stoutest heart and best prepared spirit, to wait in silence and 
in solitude for the approach of the King of ‘Terrors ! 

“The young knight strove vigorously to repel all weakness; but he 
could not shut out regret. Twelve hours had scarcely passed, since, in 
the pride of success and the vanity of hope, he had clasped her he loved 
in his arms, and fancied that fate itself could scarcely sever them—and 
now he was to lose her for ever. Would she forget him when he was 
gone? Would she give her hand to another? Would the gay wedding 
train pass by, and the minstrel’s song sound loud, and the laugh, and the 
smile, and the jest go round, and all be joyful in the halls of Lindwell, and 
he lay mouldering in the cold earth hard by? But love, and trust, and 
confidence said, No; and, though it might be selfish, there was a balm 
in the belief that Lucy would mourn for him when he was gone—ay, that 
she had promised to love him and be his even beyond the grave. 

“ Of such things were his thoughts, as he gazed forth on that solemn 
night; but suddenly something, he knew not what, called his attention 
from himself ; and he looked down from the window of his chamber upon 
the top of the wall below. The distance was some thirty feet, the night 
was dark, for the moon had gone early down, but, even in the dim 
obscurity, he thought he saw something like a man’s head appear above 
the battlement. 

“ In a moment after, with a bound as if it had been thrown ove® by an 
engine, a human body sprang upon the top of the wall, ran forward to the 
tower in which he was confined, and struck the stonework with its arm, 
The next instant, without any apparent footing, he could perceive one leg 
stretched upwards, while the hand seemed to have obtained a grasp of 
the wall itself, and then the rest of the body ascended to the height of 
about four fect from the ground, sticking fast, like a squirre]) swarming 
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up a large beech tree. A long thin arm was then extended, far overhead 
to a deep window, just beneath that at which the young knight stood. 
and by it the whole body was drawn up into the aperture of the wall. 
while a sentinel passed by with slow and measured steps. As soon as the 
soldier was gone, the arm was again stretched forth in the direction of 
the casement from which Hugh was gazing down, and the hand struck 
once or twice against the wall, in different places, making a slight grating 
sound, as if it were armed with some metal instrument. At length it 
remained fixed, and then the head and shoulders were protruded from the 
opening of the window below, the feet resting upon the stonework. 

“ Then came oue of those extraordinary efiorts of agility and pliability 
of limb which Hugh had never witnessed but in one being on the earth. 
By that single hold which the fingers seemed to have of the wall, the body 
was again swung up till the knee and the hand met, and the left arm was 
stretched out towards the sill of the casement above. 

* Although the figure appeared to be humpbacked and, consequently, 
in that respect unlike the dwarf, Tangel, Hugh de Monthermer could not 
doubt that it was he, and reaching down as far as possible, he whispered, 
‘ Take my hand, Tangel!’ 

‘In an instant, the long, thin, monkey-like fingers of the dwarf clasped 
round his, as if they had been an iron vice, and with a bound that nearly 
threw the stout young soldier off his balance, ‘Tangel sprang through the 
window into the room. 

“© Ha, ha!’ said he, in a low tone, ‘ who can keep out Tangel ?’ 

“ «No one, it seems, my good boy,’ answered Hugh, “ but what come 
you here for? I fear | cannot descend as you have mounted.’ 

‘«« « Here, help me off with my burden,’ rejoined the boy, ‘and thou wilt 
soon see what I come for. But we must whisper like mice, for tyrants 
have sharper ears than hares, and keener eyes than cats. Here’s a priest's 
gown and a hood for thee, and a chorister’s cope for Tangel. Thou art 
just the height of the king's confessor, and 1 shall pass for his pouncet- 
bearer. Here’s a ladder, too, not much thicker than a spider’s web, but 
strong enough to bear up the fat friar of Barnesdale.’ 

** The feelings of Hugh de Monthermer, at that moment, must be con- 
ceived by the reader, for I will not attempt to describe them. ife, 
liberty, hope, were before him; and the transition was as great from™@e- 
spair to joy as it had lately been from happiness to grief. He caught the 
poor dwarf in his arms, saying, ‘ If 1 live, boy, I will reward thee. If 1 
die, thy heart must do it.’ 

“ * No thanks to me,’ replied Tangel, in a somewhat trembling voice ; 
‘no thanks to me, good knight. It is all Robin’s doing, though I was 
wlad enough to have a finger in the pie, and he, great cart horse, could no 
more climb up that wall than he could leap over Lincoln Church. But, 
come, come, fix these hooks to the window—get the gown over thee, and 
then let us look out for the sentinel—he will pass again before we have 
all ready.’ 

“« But there are sentries in the outer court, too,’ said Hugh de Mon- 
thermer. ‘ How shall we manage, if we meet with any of them?’ 

“« « Give them the word,’ said Tangel. ‘ 1 waited, clinging as close to 
the wall as ivy to an old tower, till I heard the round pass, and the word 
viven. It was ‘ The three leopards.’ But there he goes now—let us 
away—quick !—he will soon be back again !’ 

Letting the ladder, made of silken rope, gently down from the window, 
Hugh bade the dwarf go first ; but Tangel replied, ‘ No, no, I will come 
after, and bring the ladder with me. I have got my own staircase on the 
four daggers that I fixed into the crevices. Go down, holy father, go 
down, and if that book be a breviary, take it with you.’ 

“ «Tt may serve as such,’ said Hugh; ‘ but, ere I go, let me leave 
them a message;’ and, taking a piece of half-charred wood from the fire, 
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he wrote a few words with it upon the wall. ‘Then approaching the win. 
dow, he issued forth, and descended easily and rapidly to the battle. 
ments. ; 

“ The dwarf seemed to have some difficulty in unfastening the hooks of 
the ladder, however, for he did not follow so quickly as Hugh expected ; 
and, whether the sentinel had turned before he got fully to the end of his 
beat, or his pace was more rapid than before, I know not, but, ere the 
boy began to descend, the soldier’s steps were heard coming round from 
the other angle of the wall. Hugh gave a quick glance up to the window 
in the tower, ‘and saw that the dwarf was aware of the sentry’s approach, 
and also that the ladder hung so close to the building as not to be percep. 
tible without near examination. His mind was made up in an instant; 
and, folding his arms upon his chest, he drew the hood farther over his 
face, and walked on to meet the sentinel with a slow pace, and his eyes 
bent upon the ground, ' 

“ The moment the soldier turned the angle, and saw him, he exclaimed, 
‘Who goes there? Stand! Give the word !’ 

“ «The three leopards,’ replied Hugh, in a calm tone, 

“ ¢ Pass,’ cried the sentinel. ‘ Your blessing, holy father! This is a 
dark night.’ 

“ ¢ Dominus vobiscum,’ replied Hugh ; ‘ it is dark, indeed, my son, 
But no nights are dark to the eye of God ;’ and turning with the sentinel 
on his round, he added in a loud tone, as they passed immediately un- 
der the window, ‘ You did not see my boy upon your round, did you? 
He was to come hither with the books ; bnt, marry, he is a truant knave, 
and is doubtless, loitering with the pages in the king’s ante-room.’ 

**T saw him not, holy father,’ said the soldier. ‘ Is the king still up ?’ 

* «Ay, is he,’ answered Hugh, ‘ and will be for this hour to come.’ 
And on he walked by the side of the man till they were out of sight of 
the window. 

“« The boy is marvellous long in coming,’ observed the pretended 
priest. 

“« « Shall we turn back and see, good father?’ asked the soldier. 

“Qh, no!’ replied Hugh ; ‘ this is the way he should come; for he 
has to pass round by the court, you know; unless, indeed, he goes up the 
steps at the other side.’ Just as he spoke, the sound of quick feet follow- 
ing,was heard, and the sentryturned sharply once more, exclaiming, ‘Who 
goes there ?’ 

«« «The three leopards,’ said a childish voice, very unlike that of Tangel ; 
but Tangel it proved to be, dressed in his white cope and hood, and bear- 
ing a small bundle beneath his arm. 

“¢Thou hast been playing truant,’ said the knight, ‘and shalt do 
penance for this,’ 

« But he did not venture to carry far his pretended reprimand, lest some 
mistake between him and Tangel might discover the deceit ; and walking 
on by the side of the sentinel to the top of the flight of steps which led 
down into the great court close by another of the towers, he there wished 
him a good night, giving him a blessing in a solemn tone. 

“The guard at the bottom of the stairs heard the conversation between 
his companion and the seeming priest above, and without even asking the 
word, walked on by the side of the young knight and the dwarf, and 
passed them to the sentry at the gate. 

“The large wooden door under the archway was ajar, while several of 
the soldiery were loitering without, telling rude tales of love to some of 
the fair girls of Nottingham, who had ventured upon the drawbridge, 
even at that late hour, to lose their time and reputation (if they had 
any) with the men-at-arms; for human nature and its follies were the 
same, or very nearly the same then as now. At the end of the draw. 
bridge, however, was a sentinel with a partizan in his hand, taking 
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sufficient part in the merriment of the others, notwithstanding his being 
on duty, to make him start forward in alarm at the sound of a step, 
and show his alertness by lowering his weapon and firmly demanding 
the word. Hugh gave it at once; adding in a quiet tone. | 

“*Qught you not to be more upon your guard, my son, against 
those “ come in than those who go out?’ 

“Pass on and mind your own business, sir priest!’ replied the 
sentry.” 


ed 





Letters on South America ; comprising Travels on the Banks of the 
Parana and Rio de la Plata. By J. P. and W. P. Robertson, 
authors of *‘ Letters on Paraguay,” and “ Francia’s Reign.” 


If pleasant and familiar style, perfectly unpretending, and spiced 
with a species of light-hearted gaiety, joined to matter of sufficient 
novelty and interest, can render a work acceptable to the public, un- 
doubtedly these volumes, owing their existence to the joint labours 
of two brother authors, deserve a kindly reception from the public 
generally. We say from the public generally, for they will not be ac- 
ceptable to the reading world alone, that part of our community whose 
aliment is literature, and who must be fed with a certain amount of prose 
and poetry in regular rations; but that larger outer circle of readers, 
more general and more exclusive, who must have something epicurean 
with which to tempt their less eager appetite. These brother authors 
are already known to the world from their two previous works ; and 
although * Francia’s Reign”? seemed, by the enormities which it re- 
lated, somewhat to stagger readers used to the comparatively sober 
quiet of home rule, yet the veracity of the work can scarcely be im- 
pugned, and the object of our authors in the present narration is to 
take up the chain where it was then laid down, with the intention of 
giving a continuous history of twenty-five years’ sojourn in South 
America, and so presenting one of the best accounts of the Spanish 
colonies, under aspects of great vicissitude, of which personal obser- 
vation alone could enable the accomplishment; and certainly this 
object has been very happily effected. 

From among the varied aspects which this world of ours presents 
to the inquiring mind, we know of none which has more of interest in 
it to rivet the gaze, than that of society in its germ, struggling up 
from its imbecile infancy into its maturity of strength. Among the 
peasantry of home this curiosity respecting the untaught habit of our 
own species has its power, but when carried out to other and far dis- 
tant countries, where the relationships of our common nature are 
more separated and disunited, where climes and countries show 
the lines of demarcation, and where modes and manners are as dissi- 
milar as hue and feature, the interest is far higher. In this point of 
view these volumes are admirable, furnishing us, as they do, with 
sketches of society for which we should be at a loss to turn elsewhere. 
Mercantile speculations impelled Messrs. Robertson to make alternate 
travel and sojourn at and from Corrientes, Goya, and Buenos Ayres, 
thus throwing them into scenes and localities as full of novelty and 
freshness to themselves, as is the impression when committed to the 
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page, and presented to the English eye. It is certainly true that our 
first impressions of a scene are the most vivid, and that we catch dis- 
tinctive features, which we subsequently lose as fa:niliarity robs them 
of their freshness. So far, then, from commending travellers for 
waiting until they can perfect their information, we would always re- 
commend them to note down their first feelings, lest they lose in 
novelty more than they gain in solidity. The work before us bears 
all the traces of having been written on first impression, though, as is 
avowed, some after insertions may have added to its weight and 
value. In the first volume we have a vivid and highly graphic ac- 
count of Corrientes, full of spirit and animation, not confined to sta- 
tistical description, or political speculations, but a really interesting 
portraiture of men and manners, of country and condition, of place 
and people, observed with the eye of clear-sighted sense, and described 
with the bonhomie of a kindly heart. At the time when our authors 
entered on their mercantile adventure at Corrientes, the government 
was under all the horrors of misrule, being in fact in a state of 
anarchy and faction, with the Protector, Don José Artigas, at its 
head, having previously formed one of the united provinces of the 
River Plate, and being the capital of that large and fertile portion of 
territory known by the title of Entre Rios, it was considered as offering 
peculiar advantages to the processes of trade, the primal object of 
their settlement. In the prosecution of this plan, our authors, having 
extensively organised large tracts of country, and thrown all their 
energies into its conducting, became naturally fumiliarised with the 
localities and its inhabitants ; and being most honourably and courte- 
ously entertained by all classes and conditions, we have here the 
result, in numberless light and pleasant picturings, which are full ot 
novelty and freshness to the public eye. The boast of the people of 
Corrientes is, that their city was the earliest founded on the River 
Plate, for the first expedition of the Spaniards left only a small 
colony, afterwards destroyed by the Indians, at the mouth of the Rio 
de la Plata, where Buenos Ayres now stands, and ascended to the site 
of Corrientes, and under the belief that all the old noble blood of Spain 
remained at the new settlement, their descendants look contemptuously 
on the dwellers of the younger-born city, and boast that the true 
aristocracy are alone to be found at Corrientes; while traces of the 
old Spanish pride are everywhere developing themselves, they help 
in the formation of a character, curiously compounded of the ancient 
leaven, modified by existing and surrounding circumstances. From 
Corrientes the scene changes to Goya, lying on the Parana, about 
fifty-two leagues from the former place, which, being a port, offered 
greater facilities for commercial arrangements, with which we are 
pleasingly familiarized through the medium of our authors’ pens. 
After some agreeable lingering, we are carried to Buenos Ayres, and 
are told many things relating to the revolution, which, though more 
valuable to history, are of somewhat less amusing character. From 
thence to England, with all the warm and glowing feeling of home 
love, and then we are carried back again to receive new particulars of 
the before-mentioned scenes, and thus the measure of five and twenty 
years of time in South America is completed. 
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That the work is most readably cheerful is a merit; that it is de- 
sultory was the necessary consequence of its plan. In the epistolary 
form, and addressed to General Miller, it went no further in the intent of 
the authors, than to express what they felt, and to describe what they 
saw, without entering into formal or methodical arrangement. Had 
it been otherwise, the book might have gained in unity, but it would 
have lost much more in spirit. The personal adventure, the descrip- 
tion of character, the variety and the novelty, would have disappeared, 
the graceful and the tasteful would have proved evanescent, and in 
our estimation the work would have lost its most attractive features. 

The buying up of hides, and their transport from the place of pur- 
chase to head-quarters, seems to have been carried to a vast extent 
by our authors, and we conclude our article with a description of one 
of these picturesque caravans. 


* Nothing could be more picturesque than one of the long journeys of 
a troop of these carts, on their return homewards, laden with hides. Let 
us take, as an illustration of them, a trip of one of our tropas from Ma- 
rote’s estancia in Curusuquatia, in the rainy season, to Goya. 

“ Ohserve the Capataz,—the Commander-in-chief, — mounted on a 
strong, handsome, and well-fed horse, as he sips his last maté at the door 
of the estanciero’s abode, from which he is © wir to take his departure, 
chatting the while with the good man of the house and his family, 
quite at his ease, yet watching, with eagle eye, all the movements 
of his men, as they busily prepare for a start. See him at last cour- 
teously take leave, and giving the word to move; observe him set 
out on horseback, at the head of the troop, grave, sedate, and smoking 
his segar. He has the appearance of half the South American yeoman, 
half the military man, He is dressed in a plain blue jacket, woollen 
trousers and potro boots. His waistcoat is red plush, with metal but- 
tons, and a broad and fine leather belt girt about his loins is fastened in 
front by two Spanish dollar pieces and a strong silver link, after the fa- 
shion of shirt sleeve. buttons, as worn in the olden time: in this girdle 
are stuck a formidable horse pistol, on one side, and a knife, with a silver 
embossed handle, on the other. He wears heavy silver spurs, has a silver 
rebéngue slung from his right wrist, and on his left arm is hung a poucho 
of Indian manufacture. His head is bound round with a silk handker- 
chief, over which he wears a small hat, fastened with a slip of black 
velvet under his chin, and thus completing the costume of Don Manuel 
the Capataz, whilom a small but reputable estanciero of the province of 
Corrientes. 

“ See, following close upon the Capataz, the two leading bullocks, and 
after them the four others of the first cart; their necks all bent in pa- 
tience to the yoke, as they give their united strength to the burthen they 
have to draw, and with which they sturdily nena slowly advance. 

“ Behold the carreta or waggon itself! Its wheels, mounted on an 
enormous wooden axle, are alone of giant weight, height, and strength, 
and rough and rudely hewn. How loudly and harshly they creak as they 
turn round! and how they, too, seem tolabour with the moveable store- 
house which, sustained by their axle, is heaped between them! Look at 
the dexterous driver, with what ease he seems to guide his lengthened 
team, as they drag along the ponderous vehicle in front of which he sits! 

* Another carreta follows close upon the first, and like to it in every 
respect and particular. Another and another, in a long and unbroken 
line, the end of which the eye can scarcely reach. Galloping up and 
down the line to see that all goes well, are Don Manuel’s mounted assist- 
ants or lieutenants, their lasos to their recados or saddles, and their bolas 
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slung round their waists, both ever ready for every emergency, and both 
used in many different ways. Finally, and bringing up the rear, come the 
unyoked bullocks, driven and kept together by five or six Gauchos, well 
mounted, and dressed in their chiripa or kilt, cotton draws, potro boots, 
jacket, poncho, and little straw hat. Each attends sedulously to his own 
duty, while order, discipline, and regularity pervade the whole.” 

* * * * . 

“ His route (Don Manuel's) lay partly through deep wood and forest 
belts, skirting the banks of rivers; partly through open country composed 
alternately of what are there called /omas and hanados, or rising grounds 
and marshes. In summer the passage is tolerably easy, because then the 
rivers are low, and although presenting a rough and uneven surface, the 
swamps are dried up. But in winter the rills are converted into stream. 
lets, the streamlets into rivers, and the rivers into torrents. ‘The swamps 
become lakes with a sinking muddy bottom, and even in the uplands, the 
waters having stagnated in the ruts, these must be abandoned to seek a 
new road through the high and tufty grass which everywhere covers the 
surface of the open plain. It may readily be supposed that a journey of 
sixty leagues across such country as I here describe, with eighteen carts, 
each weighing, with its load, about two tons, is only to be accomplished 
with incredible toil; and such indeed is the fact. 

*« In passing through a wood, Don Manuel, now no longer keeping at 
the head of his troop, but anxiously reconnoitring the roads in alsaan, 
would come to a place rendered impassable for his heavy train, and then 
instantly all disposable hands, converted into pioneers, were at work, 
clearing away trees, and opening up a new track to avoid the difficult 
pass. Here, in spite of every precaution, a cart would perhaps break 
down, or an axle-tree give way ; and then bis men were, with equal cele- 
rity, called on to exert their ingenuity as wheelwrights ; and anon, the lame 
carriage being once more set on its legs, the tropa would proceed for- 
ward. 

“ Emerging from the wood, ‘ with painful steps and slow,’ behold 
them, after enjoying for some time the comparative ease of the upland 
roads, commence the traversing of a wide and far-spread banado er marsh, 
now completely laid under water. How the poor bullocks labour through 
the soft and sinking bottom! and with what animation the picador, that 
is the wagoner, though literally the goader, urges his team to the task ! 
Ever and anon they are obliged to turn the cart aside from the deepening 
rut they make, and open up new ground ; and it would be difficult to say 
whether the patience and perseverance with which the task is accom- 
plished, is greatest on the part of the oxen or the men. 

** * * * * 

“ Mixed with the tame bullocks is a certain number of others, not bro- 
ken in, which the Capataz has purchased for the subsistence of his men 
on their journey. They are the best fed and finest animals he can find in 
a country teeming with a capital breed. Finer flavoured or juicier meat 
than theirs is not to be found in any part of the world, nor even in Leaden- 
hall-market. One of these animals, accordingly, is selected, killed ata 
little distance from the circle, and cut up by the most expert butchers (a 
trade familiar to every Gaucho) in the tropa. 

“Large fires, which, in the mean time, have been kindled on the 
ground, within the circle, begin to send forth their crackling noise and 
cheerful blaze, strongly illuminating and defining every object around as 
the light of day recedes. : ales 

“ The first enjoyment of the Gauchos after hard labour is their mate or 
tea. As soon, therefore, as their work is done, and all the paraphernalia 
of their wagons “ made snug,” the rough and battered calderas are in 
requisition, and anon all are to be seen filling their maté caps,—sipping 
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the contents through their bombillas or tubes; here sauntering about, there 
sitting by the fire on a dried ox skull, and smoking their little paper 
cigars. 

Ne This is the prelude to the more substantial meal of supper. Over 
the fires are placed about half-a-dozen asados or roasts, consisting of all 
the prime parts of the ox, run upon long wooden or iron skewers, which 
are stuck into the ground close by the fire, and hang over it at an angle 
of forty-five degrees. A number of the men, converted into cooks, watch 
over the culinary process with scrupulous care, and the nicest tact: the 
savoury smell which fills the air, as it meets the nostrils of the hungry 
expectants, whets farther their already sharpened appetites. Even the 
grave and phlegmatic Don Manuel begins to exhibit signs of gastronomic 
impatience. Hides are placed around to serve as couches, if not as chairs; 
the company is formed into small picnic pasion, of three or four each - 
every one is ready, knife in hand, the salt is sprinkled over each roast as 
it is placed in the centre of each little knot of gourmands ; and then, with 
fingers used as forks, and with knives as sharp as their own hunger, the 
Gauchos commence their glorious feast They have nothing but the beef 
and the salt. They care for nothing more: and the most inveterate fre. 
quenter of the Lord Mayor's sumptuous turtle feasts could not go through 
the demolishing process with more intense relish than that with which 
the Gaucho, in the plenitude of his digestive powers, eats his still more 
sumptuous and savoury asado.”’ 


—_———— ee 


Outline of the Laws of Thought. 


One of the most plausible and prevalent of those numerous errors 
which are constantly in operation misleading the world, which is 
most rife in society, and most generally taken upon trust, is, that a 
man’s reasoning wrongly is a matter of m‘nor import, so that he act 
rightly: that the government of the head is of trifling moment, so long 
as the operations of the heart are free and active: and this, though 
it is as vul_ar an error as any tliat is preduminant amongst us, is not 
confined to the grades of the uncultivated alone, of which we may take 
an instance from Pope, who, in his plausible prayer, falls into this 
imbecility when he says, 

“ For forms of faith let senseless zealots fight, 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right!” 
while this being right by accident, in itself involving an entire con- 
tradiction, is also the proof of such a disorganization of the whole ele- 
ments of man, whose actions, requiring the concurrence and approba- 
tion of his intellect, must needs be altogether imperfect and valueless 
without it. 

This undervaluing of the head, and overvaluing of the heart, pro- 
duces endless results of anarchy and confusion. Right actions must 
have their origin in right motives. If bad passions infuriate and de- 
serve the blame of one half of the world’s wrong doings, bad reasoning 
may well take the sin of the other half. Indeed we might go much fur- 
ther than this: we might ask to be shown the man who, while he 
acts wrongly, reasons rightly ; and, if such an example were produced, 
we should certainly look upon him as a phenomenon. When man 
lost his first estate, his noble understanding became a ruin, a wreck, 
a chaos. We may judge something of the strength of the structure 
by gazing on its vestiges. Anything approaching to approximation to- 
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wards restoration must necessarily involve the reinstatement of the 
intellect to the throne of government, and not till this is in some de- 
gree accomplished can we hope to find society more obedient to moral 
laws. Were we to go further, we might say, that when religion ope- 
rates upon man, the intellect as well as the heart receives the reno- 
vating influence. Up to the possible point of his capabilities, the re- 
cipient progressively advances, the heart is directed by the mind, and 
acts in harmonious obedience to its dictates. 

That the science of right thinking, then, is so much neglected in 
our educational establishments, is itself a proof of its necessity, since 
the neglect of the duty marks the absence or insufficiency of the mo- 
tive power. The consideration is an all-important one. If man were 
to carry out the reasoning processes of his mind, if he were to put 
into action his dormant powers which now rust in inactivity within 
him, but of which the machinery would act with ever-increasing fa- 
cility were it only once put into motion, there would be an immediate 
and mighty revolution in the world, a moral regeneration. In fact, 
religion would expand and diffuse her benign influences, for the right 
use of reason would assuredly elevate man in some degree towards the 
Divinity who framed the mental laws. 

Thus, then, the science of logic is that which a slight perception of 
its offices proves to be at once incumbent upon all men. It is the 
cultivating of the higher faculties, the resolving into harmony and 
order the elements which are now in anarchy and confusion. The 
presumption is very strong that, by teaching man to reason rightly, 
he would be taking the first step towards acting rightly. 

Believing that the abstruseness of the subject usually acts with a 
deterring influeace, we have thus brought it into a familiar aspect of 
consideration. There is extreme difficulty in accurately defining the 
term logic. We are aware that our own remarks may subject us to 
the objection that logic, while it is the art of reasoning, does not ne- 
cessarily involve truth as the result. There may be a suppressed 
premiss which would invalidate our inference. Thus, we may argue 
rightly, and yet arrive at wrong results. Weare, however, with those 
who think differently. The conclusion and the premiss seem to us 
to involve the proper suppressed premiss. If an erroneous suppressed 
premiss be assumed, the error is with those who assume it. If the 
data point out a real premiss, then the conclusion is open to confuta- 
tion. Thus we believe that logic is not only the art of reasoning, 
but the art of reasoning rightly—of arriving at true results—and its 
study is therefore incumbent upon all men. 

Having thus glanced at the importance of the subject, we turn to 
the little volume which has brought it under our consideration —small, 
indeed, in size, but most weighty in value. The more diffused works 
of the logiciai.s, of which we are already in possession, are fitted rather 
for the adept than the novice, and in the labyrinthine mazes of 
their organons the clue might well get entangled in the hands of an 
unskilled winder. A student is lost in the wild wastes of diffuseness, 
incapable of being his own pioneer. Here, then, we have a Oyen 
every way worthy both of the teacher and the taught. Clear ane 
lucid argument, close and powerful reasoning, deep research into the 
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labours of others, and an admirable power of incorporating and com- 
pacting them with his own, with perfect plainness of exposition ; 
these are some of the many recommendations as well as merits o! the 
work. Just such a manual the public needed, comprising as it does 
a complete system of the science —initiatory and yet perfected. This 
“ Outline of the Laws of Thought” is, we feel assured, destined to 
take its place among standard works ; its condensed form gives it all 
the advantages of easy reference, and makes it more facile to the 
mental labourer. Its admirable Introduction offers us one of the most 
valuable essays on the science that has ever been penned, compre- 
hensive though concise, acute while condensed. The remaining por- 
tions, consisting of “ Conceptions, Judgments, and Syllogisms,” are in 
such a form that they might readily be committed to memory, and 
would be found a mental treasure, available on every occasion ; while 
the book itself ought to find its way into every educational establish- 
ment in the kingdom, ought to be in the possession of every intelligent 
young man as an instructor, and in every library as a reference and 
remembrancer. 

We give our author's opinions on Modality, as a formal part of Judg- 
ments, being a somewhat canvassed point. 


* §31.—Or Mopatity As A rormMAL Part or Jupamenrts. 


* Aristotle (An. Pr. I. 2. Pacian division) has divided Judgments into 
three kinds, according to the mode in which they are held true. i. Pro- 
blematical, which are possibly true, but neither subjectively nor objectively 
certain. ii, Assertorial, which are subjectively true, but not objectively, 
i.e. are valid for the thinker himself but not binding on others: and 
iii. Apodictical, which are true both for the thinker and for all others. 
Kant has assigned to this division the name of Modality, and has decided 
that it belongs to the form of thought, assigning it an equal rank with 
Quantity, Quality, and Relation. 

“On the exactness of the division of Modality it must be noticed that 
to many the class of judgments called problematical, appear not to be 
judgments at all, but mere expressions of an act of comparison which pre- 
cedes the formation of a judgment, for in such sentences as ‘ Man is pos- 
sibly immortal,’ we are essaying to form a judgment, that is, to predicate 
one conception of another, but have not yet done so. These would per- 
haps prefer adopting the division of Clauberg, a Cartesian logician, who 
makes only two classes of judgments, the necessary, and those of moral 
certainty; the etymology of which last phrase contains the characteristic 
of the class to which it is applied, being that class in which a subjective 
certainty, influencing our manners (moradis) but not sufficient to convince 
others, finds place. 


* § 32.--Reasons FOR REJECTING IT. 


** Modality has been objected to, and I think with justice, as extra- 
logical. But the question of its admission or rejection is, perhaps, the 
most difficult in all Logic, and requires some consideration. 

‘“‘ Is Modality part of the form of every judgment? If it be, it must be 
something in the judgment itself, any change in which would change the 
judgment. Thus, if an assertorial judgment become an apodictical, it is ac- 
tually on this view a new judgment Now all parties will allow that the 
points of form ina judgment reside in the copula or nexus: that is, that 
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in some A is B, there is a different nexus from that in all A is B, and so 
on. But when we come to apply this admission to Modality o inious 
are again atissue. The Kantian would urge that the nerus on asser 
torial is quite distinct from that in an apodictical judgment ; which his 
opponent denies, declaring that the est or non-est of an assertorial and 
apodictical have the same force and value. On this doubtful point de- 
pends the present question, which those who do not understand it, have 
settled in a very summary manner (see p. 11, note). 

** Now it is plainly no answer to the Kantian to say, that the difference 
of nexus does not appear in the sign or word expressing it, since the same 
argument would hold against Quantity as well as Modality, for in men 
are mortal and men are ingenious, though the former is universal and the 
latter particular, the nexus is just the same as far as appears, Defects in 
the signs of thought do not affect thought itself.” 


ee ————— 


Day Dreams. By Cuarves Knox, author of “ Hardness,” “ The 
Rittmeister's Budget,” etc. etc. With twenty Engraved Illustra- 
tions by Mason, from Drawings on Wood by H. Warren. 


There is something so light, so versatile, so illusory in the charac- 
ter of poetry, its colours are so changeful, its forms so fluctuating, its 
wanderings so uncertain, that to define its distinctive features, to paint 
its hues, or to follow its leadings, might be about as hard a matter for 
a critic as any of the Herculean labours. We might as well endea- 
vour to catch a few of thegcolours of the rainbow, to imprison a few 
rays of the sun, as to paint the form and figure of the ever-fluc- 
tuating aspects of poetry. The Epic in her gravity may sit in her 
solemn dignity, whilst we pourtray her characteristics, and blank 
verse may stalk majestically past us, slowly enough for us to catch her 
lineaments; but the fantastic muse riding hither and thither on a 
ray of the Sun, flashing and flickering across our dazzled sight, rather 
blinds our vision than enables us to mark the poetic features. Still in 
this brilliant indistinctness we may catch traces which are rather im- 
pressions of beauty than its definitions, though enabling us to form 
some measure of opinion of the whole graceful form. ; 

Catching then the aspect of Captain Knox's poetry as far as its 
changeableness and versatility will permit, we retain an impression of 
two distinctive features, which are together the twin-life of poetry. 
The one is a luxuriant revelling in the realms of the imagination, a 
sort of buoyant floating on the cloudy pillows of the sky, enwrapped 
in the purple and the gold, with just so much of the material left as 
to retain language enough to express the immaterial ; and the other 
the rich, sweet, and natural pocenate and exhibition of all that 
is fair, benign, and lovely in the domains of nature: now trooping 
among the fantastic trains of poetic images, and now rejoicing in the 
freshness of a summer morn, the birds of earth making melodious 
the courts of heaven. These are high attributes of poetry. When 
we open a minstrel’s volume, we always look with somewhat of sus- 
picion and anxiety to catch the ray of the first sparkling line, the first 
felicitous thoughts, the early glitter of the gold, the first flash of the 
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gem,—for sure we are that he who once pricks on the vein of the true 
metal, he who once disinters one gem from the mine, is on the righ 
track, and will most certainly not rest until he has accumulated trea- 
sures. Thus when we opened on this passage, 


* From off the glad mountains the night mists have curled, 
There is light on the face of the deep ; 
And sunbeams have bent o’er a slumbering world, 
Their kisses have waked it from sleep,” 


we were at once satisfied that the poet’s mantle had fillen on our 
author's shoulders, and we went on cheerily to find new beauties, and 
we did so at every page. 

Our extract shall, however, be from the sterling rather than from 
the tasteful forms of beauty, knowing that from that we shall best 
warrant our commendation. We lament that our space will not allow 
a more ample justification of our praise. 


* Look thou for gladness in Humility, 

Let thy soul clothe itself in gratitude, 

Seek thou thy refuge in Futurity, 
And know that all thou seest, worketh good ; 

Know life hath Beauty: Seex, and thou shalt find ; 
Know life hath happiness ; Asx, it shall be given. 

W ouldst thou live well. Seek Lite with Death entwined ; 
The Death that leads to Life, the life to Heaven. 


* LIGHT, 


** Open the book of nature, and be wise ; 
Gaze on the face of nature, and be gay: 
The wonders of deep love, before thine eyes 
Are not spread out for a mere child of clay ; 

Thy form of earth enshrines a heavenly ray ; 
Learn thou thy thoughts to thankfulness to raise, 
And thankfulness will teach thy soul to pray ; 

For Prayer is ever best when blent with praise : 
Faith, Love, Humility, will gild Earth’s darkest days. 


. ae * . 


Eternity presides o'er the abyss 
Of that Futurity, where hurried on 
In one unceasing stream, man’s grief and bliss, 
His passions, loves, and hopes, the captive’s groan, 
The pen of wisdom, and the monarch’s throne ; 
And warrior’s sceptre, all together tend, 
Vixed undistinguished in confusion thrown, 
Well hath that cloudy gulf the power to blend 
Friends, foes, slaves, princes, peasants in one common end, 


Common; but not the same—this much at least 
Benignant Providence to man hath given, 
To know that when the toils of earth lave ceased, 
The weary spirit seeks repose in heaven, 
That those in humble faith, who here have striven 
With their appointed trials, there arise 
Pure from the proof, as through the furnace driven 
Gold shines from dross and earth’s impurities 
Freed, and for ever ; those the inestimable prize 
4 
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Waits of an immortality of Love, 
And Power, and Praise, and Knowledge, without end : 
In realms of golden glory far above bt ' 
The brightest vision ever mortal penned, 
Or mortal mind conceived ; for these extend 
The portals of the eternal gates, and high 
And holy greetings on their steps attend 
And clothe their spirits in divinity, , 
The everlasting robe of immortality. 


Be such the Christian’s hope, complain no more 
That all thou seest pleaseth not thine eye: 
Know that a Power immortal watcheth o'er 
The lightest gnat that flitteth idly by, 
With an unerring yet compassionate eye ; 
A power that out of darkness draweth light, 
And heavenly good from earthly frailty : 
Be thy mind chastened, learn to judge aright, 
Scan not Jehovah's works by man’s imperfect sight. 





Till thou canst count the sands that heap the shore, 
Till thou canst tell the stars that gem the sky, 
Till thou canst still the howling tempest’s roar, 
Till thou canst turn the stream that races by, 
Till thou canst quench the flame that blazes high, 
Till thou canst check the ocean's ceaseless dashing, 
Till the pierced rocks gives passage to thine eye, 
Till thou canst stay the lightning’s pitiless flashing, 
Or silence can enjoin to the loud thunder’s crashing, 


Till thou canst overcome omnipotence, 
Till thou canst circumscribe ubiquity, 
Till thou canst multiply omniscience, 
Till thou canst magnify infinity, 
Till thou canst understand eternity, 
Try not immortal laws by mortal test, 
But from thy weakness learn humility ; 
Then in the eternal truth wilt thou be blessed, 
Whatever is God wills, and what God wills is best.” 


Our Mess. Edited by Cuartes Lever. (Harry Lorrequer.) Vol. I. 
Jack Hinton, the Guardsman. With a portrait of the author and 


numerous Illustrations. 


Mr. Lever, alias Harry Lorrequer, (we like not any change in an 
old favourite—not even of a name, though that has been pronounced 
of so little consequence,) las already been called to the bar of pub- 
lic opinion, has been stamped as one of the first pleaders of his day, 
and may now have as many briefs as he pleases. He has overcome 
all the army of difficulties which begirt an adventurous author ; has 
trampled down obstacles and taken the world by storm. We congra- 
tulate Mr. Lever on his triumphs, and are most happy to offer him a 
leaf in our pages for his laurel crown. And see the differences in 
men’s lives! See how some labour and toil out of the deep pit of 
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obscurity in which so much that is valuable and prizeable is en. 
gulphed, how with an escallop shell and staff they labour up the 
precipitous sides, and agonise their eyes to pierce the foggy at- 
mosphere which surrounds them, and as they now and then gain a 
step up the steep sides of their sepulchral den, lose two in slipping 
down again; while others, exhausting themselves at once by more 
furious efforts, die of self-battlings, their very names unknown beyond 
the radius of their own narrow circle; yet while these struggles are 
going on in men burning with intense though vain desire to make 
themselves a name, some bold aspirant, favoured by some opening 
gleam in the thick confounding darkness, which suddenly discloses to 
him a glimpse of some more facile way, buoyed up with energy 
and lighted by hope, leaps lightly out from the vast multitudes of the | 
unhonoured, unfamed, unknown ; and emerging into the full blaze of 
celebrity, finds himself henceforth in the orbit of bright and particular 
stars. 

This has been Mr. Lever’s lot, and we candidly admit that accident 
deserves no share in the merit of his success: it is his own—his own 
in every sense. He has walked in no man’s footsteps, has tracked no 
man’s path, has not reaped where others have sown. It is often with 
regret that we notice the mistakes which even clever men make in 
their own powers; their miscalculation of themselves; and, conse- 
quently, the perversion of their real and genuine abilities to uses which 
are in fact abuses. This misapprehension of a man by himself is one 
of the most general engines of self-destruction. By its means whole 
masses nullify their own powers, commit suicide on their own talents, 
which otherwise, fitly bestowed, might have fructified and enriched 
both themselves and the world. Mr. Lever has, however, escaped 
this mirage, these quicksands. He has thrown himself into that field 
for which his energies and his powers best fit him, and the world as 
well as himself may rejoice at the decision and its result. 

Mr. Lever paints Irish life with the hand of a master: with some 
breadth of colouring it is true, but still with the power of that elabo- 
rate nicety of taste, which here and there fitly bestowed, renders his 
pictures so complete. An Irish heart must undoubtedly be different 
from an English one, and the mental anatomist may well find himself 
rewarded for studying the variations. In doing this none’can assist him 
like our author. His very school is the Irish heart, with all its hot 
impulses, its passionate frenzies, and yet its most delicate, endearing, 
and unselfish developements. The high heart, the elastic spirit, the 
ready self-immolation, are elements of character out of which noble 
things ought to be moulded, and in reading Mr. Lever’s works we see 
more in them than the mere impressions of glowing genius, the mere 
outpourings of a felicitous fancy—we see atguments why England 
should double, treble, nay, multiply beyond count, her exertions to 
give our sister country those richest blessings—/ome blessings—making 
her union with us one of love and affection, rather than of revolt and 
hatred. 

But with more direct reference to “ Jack Hinton,” we can truly say 
that we find in it a renewal of the samepleasure with which we perused 
the author's former works. The first blush of novelty may be dimmed 
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by its previous publication, but its merit stands fast. The rich abun. 
dance of military and Irish anecdote is inexhaustible, while the mad 
frolic, the constitutional fire, the reckless prodigality, the untiring and 
unsated thirst for wild adventure and frenzied daring, have such truth 
of colouring, that we seem to hear the bacchanalian roar or the insane 
expression of infuriated passion, and see too the flowing of the ruby 
wine mingling with the gushings of the hot blood. We know not 
whether it be the force of contrast, or that the thing may really be so, 
but to our fancy the young Englishman, suddenly dropped down among 
this mob, comprising all between the kennel-vagabond and the dukely 
lord-lieutenant, the extremes inclusive, seems even cooler than his 
country, more prudent and less excitable,*than might fairly have been 
expected: in short, with something of too old a head for the youth of 
his shoulders. This impression of ours may, however, be only the 
effect of that glowing colouring which in painting scenes of reckless 
revelry so warmly among the gay sons of Erin, has given to truth the 
effect of shade in the scion of our more equable home aristocracy. 
In accompanying “ Jack Hinton” through his adventures, we have also 
some sort of impression of having been in his company before, and 
when we pause to reconsider, we make out a sort of discovery that 
there is something like relationship between the “ Young Guardsman” 
and his elder brethren of the same parentage. This similarity, this 
sort of family likeness, so far however from diminishing our pleasure, 
rather becomes an additional claim upon our regard, by uniting the 
interest of Mr. Lever’s past literature with that of his present, and we 
rejoice at every new introduction allowed us by Mr. Lever to the 
members of ** Our Mess.” 





Geneva and Oxford ; a Discourse delivered at the Opening Meeting of 
the Theological School of Geneva, October 3rd, 1842. By J. H. 
Merie D'Avusiang, President, author of “ The History of the 
Great Reformation,” &c. With an Introduction by the Rev. E. 
Bickerstetn, M.A., Rector of Watton, Herts. 


Few men could be better qualified than M. D’Aubigne, the able 
historian of the Reformation, to hold the balance between the Ox- 
ford Tractarians and that great moral revolution against which they 
have ventured to set themselves in array, notwithstanding the irre- 
fragable proofs by which they are surrounded of its energetic effects 
and stupendous benefits. Whether this returning again to darkness 
is to any extent to prevail among us in time to come, time alone will 
show ; but sure we are that if it is, great will be the guilt of those on 
whom the defence of the truth devolves, and who, having so sacred a 
deposit committed to their charge, shall have either slept at their post, 
or betrayed it tothe enemy. Mr. Bickersteth introduces this valuable 
little work with a few pertinent and weighty observations. — , lhe in- 
tolerable yoke of bondage,” he says, “ which some would bind on our 
neck in the use of forms, is neither required by anything in the Word 
of God, nor by any consent which ministers have given to use a 
services of the church, and, if unchecked, will go on, and bury a 
spiritual religion in a newly-whitewashed tomb of Popery.” After 
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obscurity in which so much that is valuable and prizeable is en. 
gulphed, how with an escallop shell and staff they labour up the 
precipitous sides, and agonise their eyes to pierce the foggy at- 
mosphere which surrounds them, and as they now and then gain a 
step up the steep sides of their sepulchral den, lose two in slipping 
down again; while others, exhausting themselves at once by more 
furious efforts, die of self-battlings, their very names unknown beyond 
the radius of their own narrow circle; yet while these struggles are 
going on in men burning with intense though vain desire to make 
themselves a name, some bold aspirant, favoured by some opening 
gleam in the thick confounding darkness, which suddenly discloses to 
him a glimpse of some more facile way, buoyed up with energy 
and lighted by hope, leaps lightly out from the vast multitudes of the | 
unhonoured, unfamed, unknown ; and emerging into the full blaze of 
celebrity, finds himself henceforth in the orbit of bright and particular 
stars. 

This has been Mr. Lever’s lot, and we candidly admit that accident 
deserves no share in the merit of his success: it is his own—his own 
in every sense. He has walked in no man’s footsteps, has tracked no 
man’s path, has not reaped where others have sown. It is often with 
regret that we notice the mistakes which even clever men make in 
their own powers; their miscalculation of themselves; and, conse- 
quently, the perversion of their real and genuine abilities to uses which 
are in fact abuses. This misapprehension of a man by himself is one 
of the most general engines of self-destruction. By its means whole 
masses nullify their own powers, commit suicide on their own talents, 
which otherwise, fitly bestowed, might have fructified and enriched 
both themselves and the world. Mr. Lever has, however, escaped 
this mirage, these quicksands. He has thrown himself into that field 
for which his energies and his powers best fit him, and the world as 
well as himself may rejoice at the decision and its result. 

Mr. Lever paints Irish life with the hand of a master: with some 
breadth of colouring it is true, but still with the power of that elabo- 
rate nicety of taste, which here and there fitly bestowed, renders his 
pictures so complete. An Irish heart must undoubtedly be different 
from an English one, and the mental anatomist may well find himself 
rewarded for studying the variations. In doing this none'can assist him 
like our author. His very school is the Irish heart, with all its hot 
impulses, its passionate frenzies, and yet its most delicate, endearing, 
and unselfish developements. The high heart, the elastic spirit, the 
ready self-immolation, are elements of character out of which noble 
things ought to be moulded, and in reading Mr. Lever’s works we see 
more in them than the mere impressions of glowing genius, the mere 
outpourings of a felicitous fancy—we see atguments why England 
should double, treble, nay, multiply beyond count, her exertions to 
give our sister country those richest blessings—/ome blessings—making 
her union with us one of love and affection, rather than of revolt and 
hatred. 

But with more direct reference to “ Jack Hinton,” we can truly say 
that we find in it a renewal of the samepleasure with which we perused 
the author's former works. The first blush of novelty may be dimmed 
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by its previous publication, but its merit stands fast. The rich abun. 
dance of military and Irish anecdote is inexhaustible, while the mad 
frolic, the constitutional fire, the reckless prodigality, the untiring and 
unsated thirst for wild adventure and frenzied daring, have such truth 
of colouring, that we seem to hear the bacchanalian roar or the insane 
expression of infuriated passion, and see too the flowing of the ruby 
wine mingling with the gushings of the hot blood. We know not 
whether it be the force of contrast, or that the thing may really be so, 
but to our fancy the young Englishman, suddenly dropped down among 
this mob, comprising all between the kennel-vagabond and the dukely 
lord-lieutenant, the extremes inclusive, seems even cooler than his 
country, more prudent and less excitable,*than might fairly have been 
expected: in short, with something of too old a head for the youth of 
his shoulders. This impression of ours may, however, be only the 
effect of that glowing colouring which in painting scenes of reckless 
revelry so warmly among the gay sons of Erin, has given to truth the 
effect of shade in the scion of our more equable home aristocracy. 
In accompanying “ Jack Hinton” through his adventures, we have also 
some sort of impression of having been in his company before, and 
when we pause to reconsider, we make out a sort of discovery that 
there is something like relationship between the “ Young Guardsman” 
and his elder brethren of the same parentage. This similarity, this 
sort of family likeness, so far however from diminishing our pleasure, 
rather becomes an additional claim upon our regard, by uniting the 
interest of Mr. Lever’s past literature with that of his present, and we 
rejoice at every new introduction allowed us by Mr. Lever to the 
members of ** Our Mess.” 





Geneva and Oxford ; a Discourse delivered at the Opening Meeting of 
the Theological School of Geneva, October 3rd, 1842. By J. H. 
MERLE D’AUBIGNE, President, author of “ The History of the 
Great Reformation,” &c. With an Introduction by the Rev. E. 
BickerstetH, M.A., Rector of Watton, Herts. 


Few men could be better qualified than M. D’Aubigne, the able 
historian of the Reformation, to hold the balance between the Ox- 
ford Tractarians and that great moral revolution against which they 
have ventured to set themselves in array, notwithstanding the irre- 
fragable proofs by which they are surrounded of its energetic a tn 
and stupendous benefits. Whether this returning again to dar _ 
is to any extent to prevail among us in time to come, time alone wi 
show ; but sure we are that if it is, great will be the guilt of those on 
whom the defence of the truth devolves, and who, having so sacred a 
deposit committed to their charge, shall have either slept at their poste 
or betrayed it tothe enemy. Mr. Bickersteth introduces a e 
little work with a few pertinent and weighty observations. — } lhe in- 
tolerable yoke of bondage,” he says, “ which some would bind on _ 
neck in the use of forms, is neither required by anything in the Wor 
of God, nor by any consent which ministers have given to use a 
services of the church, and, if unchecked, will go on, mee 2 
spiritual religion in a newly-whitewashed tomb of Popery. ter 
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showing what the great principles of the Reformation really are, 
M. D’Aubigné proceeds to illustrate them by their opposites, and 
both these he has accomplished with great force and clearness, 
“Oxford,” he observes, “conducts to Rome—Mr. Sibthorpe and 
others have shown it. Now, England owes all to the Reforma- 
tion. What was she before? So sunk in lifeless forms, in com- 
mon with nearly all Europe, as that despotism seemed the only 
preservative from dissolution. The Reformation developed in a re- 
markable manner that Christian spirit, those liberties, that fear of God, 
that loyal affection for princes, that love of country, those generous 
sacrifices, that genius, that force, that activity, which form the pro- 
sperity and the glory of England.” And shall we forsake all this at 
the bidding of a few men who would bewilder our minds as they have . 
their own with the dust of antiquity ?—forbid it all that is noble within 
us,—-forbid it common sense. *“‘ God has given the power of the seas,” 
observes M. D’ Aubigné, “ to us, to carry the gospel everywhere ; but 
if, instead of this, we carry another and a sacerdotal religion to the 
heathen, God will withdraw our power.’ We believe it, and we 
should ill discharge our duty as patriots even, did we not lift up our 
voice against so dreadful a catastrophe. 





A Practical Treatise on Pulmonary Consumption, its Pathology, 
Diagnosis, and Treatment : with Remarks on Climate, the use of the 
Stethoscope, and a Table of Physical Signs. By Francis Coox, 
M.D., M.R.C.S.E., Member of the Royal Medical and Hunterian 
Societies of Edinburgh, and Physician to the Louth General Dis- 
pensary. 

Hope is the moving spring of all exertion, just as despair is its 
bane. The persuasien that a thing is impossible, at once nullifies en- 
deavour, and like the Turkish “it is fate,” torporises activity and ex- 
ertion, That great affliction of our country, that awful malady which 
has desolated so many household hearths, even now slaying its yearly 
fifty thousand, Consumption, has hitherto been placed beyond the pale 
of human encounter, by the received opinion, that its course could 
never be arrested, its power never be controlled,—and thus has this 
dread disease been left to commit all its fearful ravage, no man having 
courage to stand in the gap and throw his strength into the encounter 
of arresting its awful progress. 

Now, did the largest-minded philanthropy desire a field for its ex- 
ertions, did ambition crave an eminence to climb, either would seek 
in vain for a scope so commanding as that which seems to cry aloud 
for their exertions from the countries where this misery is sapping 
away so much of the life-blood of the community. If men can ima- 
gine glory in the murders of the battle-field, how infinitely nobler 
must be the glowing satisfaction of him who preserves life! and if 
a whole existence of absorbing thought could lead the medical stu- 
dent to some successful issue in the treatment of Consumption, the 
merely carrying on the eve fora few lustres of years and beholding the 
myriads who had else been sepulchred in the corruption of the grave, 
glowing with health and vigorous with vitality, seems to offer reward 
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almost too overwhelming to the heart, even for labour the most in- 
tensely self-denying. 

With this impression, that it is ignoble to despair, we have the 
greater pleasure in finding hope authorized by competent judgment ; 
and though in the pages of this Magazine we may not think fit to 
enter into pathological symptoms and treatment, we have much 
pleasure in transferring a portion of Dr. Cook’s more general re- 
marks to our own pages, and referring such of our readers as may, 
unhappily, have a deep interest in the subject, to the remainder. 


“It must be acknowledged, that this subjectis beset with difficulties, 
which might preclude all hope of a favourable reception for the follow- 
ing pages: such being the scepticism which prevails among members of 
the profession as to any benefit which science can confer on the consump. 
tive invalid, as almost to have rendered the incurability of phthisis a me- 
dical aphorism ; while any one who adduces arguments tending to a dif- 
ferent conclusion, is listened to with doubt or incredulity. 

“ But are these doubts well founded with regard to a disease of which 
it is ascertained, from the surest of all evidence, namely from pathologi- 
‘al anatomy, * that recoveries are of frequent occurrence: or is it con. 
sistent with the present advanced state of the medical art, that we should 
be contented to persevere ina mode of treatment, which, according to 
the admission of the author of a recent work on consumption, has no 
more power of arresting this disease than that which was in vogue ten 
centuries ago? 

« It will be my object, in the following pages, to oe into the causes 
of this failure, and to endeavour to ascertain why this disease has not 
participated, equally with others, in the improvements which have taken 
place in medical practice of late years, Kemedies are now known for 
diseases, which, even within the memory of many now living, were con. 
sidered to be beyond the pale of art: may we not hope that the time is at 
hand when we shall be able to say the same with regard to consumption ? 
This desired result will not, however, be attained by those who, too 
timid to examine and judge for themselves, receive without hesitation or 
criticism whatever opinions and modes of practice they find established ; 
but by those whose zeal induces them to study attentively the causes, 
symptoms, and progress of disease, and to give an impartial trial to the 
various reset are from time to time proposed. 

“ It is for this reason, not from any desire to undervalue the conclu- 
sions of others, that I have been induced to que stion the accuracy of cer- 
tain opinions which are current, as to the proper indications of cure in 
consumption; and in the chapter on treatment, to recommend a devia- 
tion from the ordinary, or, as it may justly be termed, the debilitatingt 


mode of practice.” 


An Essay on the Art of Flying, with an Indication of the Materials 
best adapted for Wings. Dated 1859. Second Ldition, 1842. By 
Cuarces CLAUDE Hamitton, Author of several Works on History, 
Geography, and Education. 

We have lived to see our shops, streets, and houses lighted with an 
invisible gas, carried for miles under ground, and turned on or off for 
use at our command or pleasure. We have ships that can go with or 


* «* Pathological anatomy,’ says Dr, Carswell, ‘ has never afforded more con- 
clusive evidence in proof of the curability of a disease, than it has in that of pul- 


monary consumption,’ . ee 
+*** It ismy conviction,’ says Dr. Campbell, ‘ founded on no very limited expe- 


rience, that phthisis is not only frequently arrested in its progress, or remedied after 
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without the wind or tide, or against both, as wé may desire, which if 
stated as a problem fifty years ago, every sailor in the British navy 
would have flatly denied as an impossibility. We have railroads that 
will take us two hundred miles in ten hours without moving from our 
seat, if we so please. We have a highway called a Tunnel under the 
Thames, through which we may securely pass, while ships are over- 
head lying at anchor; besides many other marvellous achievements, 
and who shall say what we may not do? For our own parts, we have 
made up our minds to doubt nothing, and it is well we have, for here 
at last comes “ Zhe Art of Flying!’ We are aware that we pay 
Mr. Hamilton a poor compliment when we say that we almost ques- 
tion if we should have thought him earnest in the announcement of 
his pamphlet, had we not chanced to observe the following going the 
round of the papers. 

“ The following notice has appeared in the London Gazette—‘ Applica- 
tion is intended to be made in parliament, in the next session, for leave to 
bring in a bill to authorize the assignment to, and purchase by, a com- 
vany of certain letters patent, granted to William Samuel Henson, of 
in City Chambers, in the City of London, engineer, for certain improve. 
ments for locomotive apparatus, and machinery, in conveying letters, 
xoods, and passengers through the air, part of which improvements are 
applicable to locomotive and other machinery, to be used on water or on 
land.’ ” 

This at once set the matter at rest, and we could no longer venture to 
question but that some day or other, and we know not how soon, our 
mail-bags will be carried through the air, and our Post will be actually 
seen, without a figure, “ Flying.” Should this be the case, as far as we 
can understand, Mr. Hamilton will have a fair claim to the invention, 
for he not only three years ago described the process, but pointed out 
the means. Any description of ours would very imperfectly convey 
the contents of Mr. Hamilton's pages, and we therefore recommend 
the pamphlet itself to the attention of those of our readers who may 


take an interest in the subject. 








Man and his Mistress; or, Woman's Revolt. A Mock-Heroic Melo- 
Drama. By Grorce Nasu, author of “ Records of the French 
Prisoners,” “ ‘The Idealist,” “ The Drama,” &c. 

We suppose that a smile is all that Mr. Nash has expected to gain 
trom his sprightly burlesque: smiles we have given, and smiles, we 
doubt not, will sunshine him all over. “Man and his Mistress’’ is a 
sort of Chrononotonthologos affair, with plenty of sharp hits and lively 
reprisals. Nevertheless, if the ladies should happen to look at the 
satire instead of the fun, we scarcely know where the poet who has 
turned his arms against them will find courage to justify his rebellion 
trom the sovereign rule of ladykind. We doubt not, however, that 
Mr. Nash made an excellent and accurate estimate of the strength 
of that truly feminine quality, good temper, before he put it to the 
test. 


its full developement, by some obscure sanative effort of the system, but that itis a 
disease amenable to the control of remedial measures, when these are applied ina 
proper manner, and directed under the guidance of a rational pathology.” 
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Bells and Pomegranates. No. 111. Dramatic Lyrics, 
BROWNING, author of “ Paracelsus.” 


By Rowerr 


Mr. Browning is a very provoking poet; but he is a poet, and we 
are obliged to tolerate the vagaries of his muse, simply because 
there is in her the high blood of the heavenly-born Sister-Nine. Now 
though we do certainly defer to the aristocracy of talent, we must ask 
him whether it is fair to us, or just to himself, to exercise the sort of 
tyranny which this poetical caracoling manifests? Never, surely, did 
the steed of bard so prance, and prove so restive—now floundering in 
the mud of obscurity, until, finding we are like to receive nothing 
but splashes, we are tempted to abandon him altogether, and then 
breaking into fire and energy, and carrying us into some scene 
where we —t catch sight of showers of the gleams of shat- 
tered diamonds. We will not be tempted into praising these Dra- 
matic Lyrics. It is of no use for Mr. Browning to put in his plea 
that he has taken out a license for poetical frenzy; we hold that 
sanity is essential to sense, and we look for coherence, at least, in 
poetry. 

In truth, we admire Mr. Browning so much, that we wish he 
would allow us to admire him more. 


Scientific Wanderings, or Results of Observation and Experiment ; 
being an attempt to Illustrate the Elements of Physics, by an Appeal 
to Natural and Experimental Phenomena. By the Rev. RK. Fraser. 
With numerous Woodcuts. 


When the man of real science condescends, from the elevation of 
his acquirements, to become the instructor of youth, he is at the 
least entitled to our respect and gratitude. The present volume has 
these claims upon us. It is a successful endeavour to clothe instruc- 
tion in a familiar and agreeable garb, and to render it at once attrac- 
tive and more easy of acquirement. The author has adopted the nar- 
rative form, and has happily effected a sort of personal interest in the 
travellers the reader is supposed to accompany. The present vo- 
lume, which is intended to form one of a series, refers to aériform 
substances, taking this branch of physics in its restricted sense, as 
relating both to airs and liquids, but it is the author's intention 
afterwards to carry his auditors on to the more complicated phe- 
nomena of solids. 

We can only say that we are as well pleased with the execution 
of this little work ‘as with its plan. Science, the severity of whose 
aspect usually deters the young, is here presented with so inviting 
an air as to attract as much as heretofore it may have repelled. In- 
deed this little volume ought by no means to be engrossed by the 
young. The amount of valuable information it contains must prove 
acceptable to every stage of life, for tew there are who may not find 
important scientific facts, either wholly unknown or partially faded 
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from the mind; and though the manner may be adapted to attract 
the juvenile, assuredly the matter is all-important to the adult. 


Inglis's Solitary Walks through Many Lands. Popular Library of 
Modern Authors. 


This is a new edition of this lively and amusing record of Wander- 
ings, and being in an economical form, sufficiently neatly got up, 
with fair paper and good typography, is as desirable as those who wish 
to possess the largest number of books with limited means could wish. 
We are always pleased to notice to the public these cheap forms of 
popular authors. } 


Steill’s Pictorial Spelling- Book, or a Series of Easy and Progressive 
Lessons on Facts and Objects. 


A pleasant endeavour to beguile a child into learning by means of 
illustrations, chiefly facetious and amusing. Many of the old-fashioned 
formularies are discarded, and some little endeavour at science, with 
a few easy lessons in natural history, introduced. We like the idea, 
although a few errors have crept into its execution, which will doubt- 
less be rectified in a second edition. 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 





Pictorial History of E-ngland.—This laborious and erudite work has 
now reached its fortieth number, bringing the revolutionary horrors of 
France down to the close of Robespierre’s life, itself a just counterpart 
of the sufferings he had heaped upon others; and then giving about 
thirty pages of the “ History of Religion,” continued from a former 
volume. The illustrations very happily aid the descriptions, realizing 
at a glance ideas that words might inefficently express. When finished, 
this will prove a most valuable historical record. 


History of British India. By Evwarv Tuornton, Esq.—We have 
now before us the third part of the fourth volume of this work, and 
having before expressed our sense of the merits of its author, we have 
only to say, that as he advances in his labour, we find his worth as 
an historian augmenting also. The work is as valuable as it is 
agreeable. 


Knight's Pictorial Shakspere.—The refined taste and literary acu- 
men displayed in the conduct of this work are of the highest order. 
We know not whether most to admire, the elegance of the illustrations 
or the industry of the research. Assuredly we have now a Shakspere 
enjoying all the advantages of a competent editorship. 


Scenery and Antiquities of Ireland. Canadian Scenery.—Bartlett’s 
Portfolio seems almost inexhaustible of beauties : it has already yielded 
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up a multitude, and seems yet as fruitful asever. These simultaneous 
works are progressing on with no diminution of pictorial interest. 
“Glendalough,” and the “Head of the Devil's Glen,” are really 
grand. 


Knight's London.—We should really be at a loss how to obtain from 
other source any one of the numerous pictures of men and things, 
of objects animate and inanimate, of society ancient and modern, that 
crowd upon us in the pages of this most instructive and amusing work. 
Capital articles on “ Old London Rogueries,” on “ London Burials,” 
* London Fires,” “ Billingsgate,’’ “The Churches of the Fourteenth 
Century,” “ Sketches of the History of Crime and Police,” and “ Old 
St. Paul’s,” occupy the later numbers. When all are so good, it is 
difficult to pronounce on the best. 


Elements of Electro-Metallurgy. By Atrrep Ser, F. R.S.— 
The completion of this work is now before us; and considering as we 
do that we are as yet but on the brink of those wonders that the phi- 
losopher shall yet unfold to us, as he gains further and further insight 
into the operations of a power which shall dim and distance even the 
most vaunted of the discoveries of modern days, we are glad to see 
the subject brought in every worthy form before the public. The 
present publication has the double value of being useful as well as sci- 
entific, and having gone into a second edition, is a fair proof that its 
merits are in some measure understood. 


The Local Historian's Table-Book. By M.A. Ricuarpson. This 
curious publication has now travelled down with untiring industry as 
far as 1796; and we must needs express our wonder at the vast mass 
of matter of solely local interest that has been here accumulated toge- 
ther. To the residents in that northern neighbourhood, the “ Local 
Historian ” will doubtless prove as valuable as it is curious. 


The Works of Robert Burns, with Notes and Illustrations—This 
promises to be an exceedingly pleasing edition of the Scotch poet. 
The outside predisposes us to be pleased with the in, as it presents us 
with a wrapper, composed of pictorial allusions to the principal actions 
of the poems of the bard, both spirited and clever. Internally there are 
some very pretty illustrations, and the edition is certainly got up in 
good style. 


The Book of Scottish Songs.—This is a selection from the most ap- 
proved of the ballads of a country which has ever been celebrated for 
its minstrelsy. The collection has been made with taste and feeling ; 
the typography is excellent ; each of the miniature pages are encir- 
cled with a delicate little border, printed in colours ; there is a sweet 
vignette in the title-page, with some really interesting critical and his- 
torical notices appended. The work is well worthy the approbation 
of the class for whom it is intended. 


A Chronicle for the Care-worn. By Epwarp West.—This is the 
first number of a new periodical, and from only having the few open- 
ing pages before us, we should hold ourselves rash in deciding on its 
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merits. We can, however, say, that the project appears to have been 
inspired by benevolent feelings on the part of Mr. West, who is the 
Secretary to “ The Fishermen and Mariners’ Benevolent Society,’ 
and who seems to desire to induce a more a feeling, and a more 
compacting association between the higher and the lower classes. The 
motive is laudable, and we wish him success. 





Perry's Gravitating Inkstand.— This is another of those use- 
ful inventions which Messrs. Perry and Co. have successively intro- 
duced. 1t consists of a longitudinal cylinder, which on being turned 
down presents the ink in a clear state for use, and on being turned 
up, secures it from dust and evaporation. By this simple contri- 
vance, all the purposes of a closed inkstand are accomplished, with 
an ever ready supply of clear ink, free from the disadvantages attend- 
ing those that are open. We have had occasion to speak of Messrs. 
Perry's previous inventions with deserved commendation, but we 
think this the most perfect we have seen, as not being liable to de- 
rangement. We have no doubt it will speedily come into general 
use, for which it appears to be admirably adapted. 


—_—— -_——— —- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Adam Brown, the Merchant. By Horace Smith, 3 vols. post 8vo, 11, 11s. 6d, 

Forest Days. A Romance of Old Times. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 3 vols, post 
Bvo. Sis, 6d. 

Lord Byron's Childe Harold, @4mo. 2s. 6d. 

Lord Byron's Tales complete. @ vols. 24mo, 5s. 

Lord Byron's Dramas complete, 2 vols.24mo. 7s. 

The Warden of Berkingholt. By the Rev. F, E. Paget, Feap. 8vo, 5s. , 

Criticisms on Art and Sketches of Picture Galleries of England. By William 
Hazlitt. With Catalogues of the Principal Galleries, now first collected, 12mo. 6s. 

Western Australia, and Settlements of Australind, with a Map of the Colony. 
12mo, 3s. 

Norman’s Rambles in Yucatan, &c. With Plates. 8vo. 16s. ‘ 

Punch’s Letters to his Son. By Douglas Jerrold, With Twenty-four Illustrations 
by Kenny Meadows. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

Punch, or the London Charivari, Vol. III. 4to. 8s. 

Charades for Acting. By Miss Ellen Pickering, 12mo. 4s. 

Dora Marcelli, the Last of Her Race. A Poem, By David Wardlaw Scott, 
12mo, 5s. 

A Tradesman’s Travels in the United States and Canada, in 1840-1-2. By William 
Thomson, 12mo. 2s, 6d. 

Polynesia and New Zealand, By the Right Rev. W. M. Russell, L.L.D., &c. 
With Map and Vignette. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

Mediterranean Sketches, By Lord Francis Egerton. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Travels in New Zealand. By Dr. Dieffenbach. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

Letters on South America, By J. P. and W. P, Robertson. 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s. 

The Last Year in China, By a Field Officer. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 

Hall's Ireland, Vol. III. Royal 8vo. 30s, 

Queen Victoria in Scotland. Imperial 4to. 21s. 

Bayne’s Ramble in the East, Post 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Young Gentlemen, and Young Couples. In1 vol. 12mo. 6s. 

Annual Biography for 1842. By C. R. Dodd, Esq. 12mo. 9s. i 

The Dramatic Works of James Sheridan Knowles. Vol. 111. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Hints on Horsemanship. Square, 2s, 6d. 

Love Letters of Mrs, Piozzi, written when she was eighty, to William Augustus 
Conway, 8vo. 2s, 
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The Nautical Magazine and Naval Chronicle for 184%. With Maps, &c, 8vo. 
13s. 6d. 

Biography of Felix Neff. Translated by M. A. Wyatt. Feap 8vo. és. 

wife of Bishop Bedell, By J. H. Monck Mason. 8vo. 10s, 6d, 

Lieut. Eyre’s Account of the Military Operations at Cabul, with a Journal of Im- 
prisonment in Affghanistan, Post 8vo. 9s. 6d, 

Sumner’s Exposition of the Romans and First Corinthians, with Remarks on Justifi- 
cation. 1 vol, 8vo, 9s.; ditto, 2 vols, 12mo. 9s. 

True Stories from the History of the Church. Square, 2s. 6d. 

Aikman’s Annals of the Persecutions in Scotland, 8vo, 9s, Gd. 

Life and Times of Savonarola, illustrating the Progress of the Reformation: in Italy 
during the Fifteenth Century, Royal 18mo. 6s. 6d. 

Second Causes, By Charlotte Elizabeth. 12mo, 3s. 6d, 

Carr’s Synopsis of Practical Philosophy. 18mo. 5s, 

The Life of Robert Pollock, By his Brother. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

Aikin on the British and American Constitutions, 12mo. 3s. 

The Cambridge University Register for 1843, By W. A. Warwick, 12mo. 4s. 

The Hollybranch, An Album for 1843. By Emma Davies, 4to, 12s, 

Songs from the Parsonage. By a Clergyman, 12mo., 5s. 





—_— —_——=— 


LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


Sir E. L. Bulwer’s new work, “ Tue Last or Tux Barons,” is to 
be published about the middle of the month. The subject is one of 
extreme interest. Warwic, “the king-maker,” as he was called, 
being the hero, the climax of whose life, Hume observes, “ resembles 
more the fiction of a poem or romance than an event in true history.” 
Such a subject from the author of “ Rienzi” may well excite the 
high expectation with which the publication of this work has for 
some time past been looked forward to. 


Mr. James’s new work, “ Forest Days,” is now published, and 
we have had the pleasure of giving an interesting account of it in our 
Review department. 


Lady Chatterton, during her late tour, has collected materials for 
another of her valuable books of travel, which she ,is on the eve ot 
committing to the press. A Tour in Spain is so courageous an under- 
taking for a lady, as naturally to attach peculiar interest to the nar- 
ration. Lady Chatterton’s Sketches, whether with the pen or pencil, 
are always beautiful; and we understand this work is to be profusely 
adorned with drawings of picturesque objects taken during her in- 
teresting sojourn. 


A new work, of very striking character, is preparing, entitled 
““Macic anp Mesmerism,” an episode of the eighteenth century, 
which will contain some very extraordinary details. 


The new work some time since announced, under the title of “ Tug 
Ir1sh Coquette,” and which has been delayed on account of the 
indisposition of the fair author, is now likely to be speedily com- 
pleted. , 


The Viscountess St Jean’s “ SketcuEs FROM A TRAVELLING 
JOURNAL,” are expected to be speedily forthcoming. 
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The new work, entitled “ Raymonp, a Tale of Truth,” is now 
nearly completed. We hope to notice it in our next review article. 


Mr. Fenton's new volume of Poetry, from which we had the plea- 
sure of giving an extract in our last monti’s number, may be expected 
in a few days. 


Mrs. Jameson's Guide to the Private Picture Galleries is advanc- 
ing; though, from the number of details involved, it has been several 
times Qnavoidably delayed. 


Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s “ SuakspergEan Concorpance,”—This 
work, which has occupied more than thirteen years in preparation 
and compilation, is now being printed, and the first number is ex- 
pected to be ready early in March. It includes not only every word 
in the various readings of the old editions, but has been completed to 
the present time by including the variations which occur in the edi- 
tions of Charles Knight, Tyas, and Paine Collier. 


A second edition of Mr. Michell's historical novel, entitled “ Tur 
Trapuceb,” is just ready, 


The long expected engraving of the ‘ Saints’-Day,” for the Art- 
Union of London, is at length completed ; the proofs will soon be in 
the hands of the fortunate prize-holders, and the prints in course of 
issue to the subscribers of 1841 in about six weeks. The excellence 
of the engraving, which is in the highest and purest style of art, will 
amply compensate for the delay that has taken place, and the distri- 
bution throughout the length and breadth of the country of upwards 
of tive thousand of these prints, must do much for the advancement 
of art, and raise the standard of taste among the people. 


THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


We rejoice to be able to state that the manufacturing interests of the 
country are in a more promising state than they have for some time ap- 
peared. The cotton manufactures have assumed a more lively aspect, 
wages have improved, and there is a brisk amount of trade being done in 
the supply of goods for the Australian, Indian, and Chinese markets. We 
are glad to see this employment of legitimate industry, which we trust 
will go on augmenting, rather than prove fluctuating and transitory. The 
wool markets are also active, with some improvement of prices in the raw 
material. From among the destitute workmen of Paisley some hundreds 
have been taken into employment during the month, thus proving that in 
this unhappy district also some revival is felt. In wheat the market 
remains firm. In Colonial and East India produce matters remain nearly 
stationary. There has been in tea a steady demand, with prices slightly 
advanced. In coffee the supplies have been ample, and the rate somewhat 
lower. In sugar the market is steady. We also advert with satisfaction 
to the measure just adopted of sending out free labourers for the culti- 
vation of our possessions in the West Indies, as likely to be productive 
of good to the oree country. Altogether, we trust that affairs are as- 
suming a more favourable aspect. 














Bankrupts 


PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 
On Friday, ¢7th of January, 


ENGLISH STOCKS, 


Bank Stock, 173.—Lndia Bonds, 6 pr.—Con- 
sole, OA three fourths, —Three per Centa, Re- 
duced, 05 five eighths.—Three and a Half per 
Cents. Reduecd, 102.—Exehequer Bills, Loovl. 
vd., Gls. pr. 


FOREIGN sTocKS, 


Colombian ex Venezuela, I three eighths.— 
Dutch Two and a Half per Cent, 52 three 
fourths.—Spanish, Three per Cent, Acet., 23 
seven eighths.— Dutch 5 per Cents, 103.— Por- 
tnguese Converted, 36 one eighth,— Bragilian 
Houds, 75. 


Monsy Manxer.—Money continues easy, holders feeling the ae of finding 
, 


profitable employment for their spare capital, Spanish Bonds are now ¢ 


@ principal 


subject of interest in the Foreign Stock Exchange, the doubts existing in the public 
mind respecting the suppression of the smuggling trade in that country, in conse- 


quence of a reduction in the rates of duty now in force there on the introduction of 


British goods having hadits effect, A slight fluctuation of prices was observable on 
the English Stock Exchange, occasioned by the probability of some disagreement 
between the Freach and English Governments respecting Spain—a supposition, 


however, sufficiently unfounded. 


oe 


BANKRUPTS, 


From Dec, 20, 1842, ro Jan. 20, 1843, tnciusive. 


Dec, 2.—W. Butler, Holborn-hill, victnal- 
leve=W. W. Mansell, Old Broad-street. City, 
bill. broker. —R. Percival, Hockeritl, Hertford. 
shire, innkeeper.—J. Duncan, Lombard-street, 
cloth merchant. W. Asheroft, jun., Arbour- 
square, Commercial-road, cooper. — J J. Dell, 
Strand, tavern keeper, - A, D. Brokoveki, 
High-street, Wapping, ship chandler, — W. 
Webb, Liverpool, ironmonuger. — W. Wright, 
Burslem, Staffordshire, baker.—D, Matthews, 
Pendleton, Lancashire, victualler, 

Dec. 13. — T. Blason, Ecton, Northampton- 
shire, innkeeper, — C. Jones, Deverenx-court, 
Strand, botel-keeper. — W. Bowler, Castle-lane, 
Southwark, comb-maker.—G, B. Salvi, Duke- 
street, Portland-place, wine-merehant.—J. Ben- 
nett, Reading, Berkshire, railroad-contractor. 
~—J. Buckthought, Sast Looe, Cornwall, cur- 
rier, — G. Richmond, Rose-hill, Oxfordshire, 
corn-dealer. — T. Fraser, Brook-street, Bond- 
street, Italian warehouseman,— R, Barnes, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, tanner. — C.Allen, Walsall, 
Staffordshire,saddler.—H. Pitt, Setby, Yorkshire, 
wine-merchant,—J, and W. Herring, Neweas- 
the-upon-Tyne, merchants,—J. Gregory, Shef- 
field, manufacturer of table knives. 

Dec. 27. —W. J. B. Staunton, Bishopsgate- 
street, City, wine-merchant. — S. Partridge, 
Peerless row, City-road, iivensed victualler,— 
T. PF. Harris, Great Porthand-street, draper,— 
G. Coates, Hart-street, Bloomsbury, apothecary. 
—T. Kimpton, High-street, Newington-batts, 
Surrey, draper.—J. Fawcett, St, Johu's-street, 
St. Sepulchre, coach-builder. — G. Harker, 
Sunderiandwick, Yorkshire, farmer.—T. Holt, 
Clitheroe, dealer in coals.—J. N. Sargent, Not- 
tingham, grocer. 

Dec. 30.—J, Godson, Wilstead-street, New- 
road, licensed victualler. — B. H. Thorold, 
Harmston, Lincolashire.—J. Barnes, Jermy a- 
street, St. James's, lodginghouse-keeper.—G, 
J. Newton, Leicester-square, draper. — W. 
Morgan, sen, St. Swithin’s-lane, hardware- 
man. — W. Hoad, Wickham, Southampton, 
grocer. — BE. Thompson, East Grinstead, Sussex, 
corn dealer.—W. Pox, Gwersyllt, Denbighshire, 
ironmaster,—R. Smith, Leeds, dour dealer.— 
W. Smith, Leeds, irenfounder. — J. James, 
Cheltenham, wine merehant, 

Jan. 3.~J, 8. Bitte, Lombard-street, chrono- 
meter maker. — W. Paine, Stony Stratford, 
baker.— W. Cock, Bungay, grocer.—J. Mayer, 


New City chambers, Bishopsgate-street, earth- 
euware manofacturer.—J. Hodson, Reading, 
druggist. — 1. Lockwood, Leptan, York- 
shire, manufactitrer of fancy waistovating.—J. 
Wilson, Manchester, warchouseman.—G, Fos- 
ter, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, butcher, — J. Crow- 
ther, Huddersfield, cornmiller.--J. Ray, Leeds, 
porter merchant. — J. Taylor, and J. Butter. 
worth, Rochdale, painters, 

Jan. 6.—G. Pile, and W.J. B. Staunton, 
Salvador-house, Bishopsgate-street Without, 
wine merchants. -- T. Manning, High street, 
Camden-town, yrocer, — H. White, Topsham, 
Devonshire, builder, —J. Swallow, sen,, J. Swal- 
low, jun,, and G. Swallow, Skireoat, York. 
shire, corn millers. — KE. T. Hall, and J, Hall, 
Leeds, flax spinners, — M. Willock, Hadders- 
field, merchant.—W. Gawthorp, Huddersfield, 
plumber and glazier. — G. C, Hartis, Bristol, 
auctioneer, 

Jan, 10.—-J.P. Howard, Atebridge, Norfolk, 
maltster.—W. R. Kemp, Alfred’s-terrace, Hotlo- 
way, grocer.—F. Ford, Aldgate, draper. — W. 
Finch, Rickmanaworth, Hertfordshire, miller.— 
K. C. Knuppel. Haymarket, hotel keeper. —T.it- 
Whitmarsh, Tunbeldge Wella, hotel keeper.—T. 
Walker Houghton-le-Skerne, Darham, grocer, 
—R. Goodenough, Newton Abbott, Devonshire, 
woollen draper. — R. R. Preston, Wakefield, 
Yorkshire, innkeeper. — W. Bath, Bilston, 
Statfordshire, brandy-merchant. — W. Horne, 
re mg Yorkshire, listing maker, — G, 
Knowles, Halifax, Yorkshire, corn<lealer,— 
R. Boag, Birkenhead, Cheshire, baker, 

Jan. 13.—J. Henson, Bury-court, St. Mary- 
axe, upholsterer. — W. Smith, and J. Stickals, 
Queen's buildings, en cheesemon- 
gers. — G. FP. Bcbham, and . B. Wright, 
Gravesend, carpenters.—S. Shaw, Great Port- 
land-street, St. Marylebone, upholsterer. — J, 
Wardle, Griffen-strect, shipowner.--J. Casson, 
Liverpool, corn merchant. — J. Dickenson, 
Newport, Monmouthshire, butcher. 

Jan. 17. — W. Mayhew, Cratched-friars, 
wine merchant. —J. Lattimer, Hanslope, Back- 
inghamsbire, cornfactor. — T. EB, Clarke, Acte, 
Norfolk, apotheeary.-J. May, Clapham-rise, 
china dealer. — W. 1. Welsh, Great Qaeen- 
street, Lincoln's lan fields, attorney. — J. H. 
Ritchie, Rotherhithe, shipwright, — W. Ham- 
pl rey, Old Dorret place, Clay sam-road, dealer 
in furnitare, — T, Haghea, Great Coram-strect, 
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ware, lodging housekeeper. — J. 
ew Broanewick, mer- 


tatoe and coal dealer.—S.M. Long, Enfielt, 
limeburner.—D. K. Price, and D. Price, Pii- 


rim-street, Ladgate-bill, warehousemen.—W, 
Woodhall, Bishopsgate-street, Without, 
woollen draper. — R. Hant, Kingston npon, 
Hall, Hosier.—J. Senior, Lasceils Hall, York- 
shire, fancy cloth manufactorer.— W. Morgan, 
Cheltenham, builder.— EB. Edge, Dawley Green, 
Shropshire, victualler.—E, T, Hall, and J. Hail, 
Leeds, flax spinners. 


chant. — J. Linskill, Bridlington, Yorkshire, 
schoolmaster. — J. Norfolk, and E. Barker 
Woodhouse Carr, Yorkshire, dyers-—R. and R. 
D. Dunn, Wakefield, cornfactors.—J. Coleman, 
Birmingham, victoaller.—J.H. Ormerod, Mao. 
chester, wine merchant. — W. Thompson, 
Exeter, lime-boarner.— M, Groves, York, joiner, 

Jan. 20.—C, Evans, Whitechapel-road, po- 





MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
Keptat Edmonton, Latitude 51° 37° 32° N. Longitade 3°51" West of Greenwich. 


The mode of keeping these registries is as follows :—At Edmonton the warmth of the day js 
observed by means of a thermometer exposed to the north in the shade, standing about four feet 
above the surface of the ground, The extreme cold of the night is ascertained by a horizontal 
selfvegistering thermometer in a similar situation. The daily range of the barometer and ther- 
mometer is known from observations made at intervals of four hoars each, from eight in the 
morning till the same time in the evening. The weather and the direction of the wind are the 
result of the most frequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock, 
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Range Range Deccenitiene | sale 
1942. | of of I — in Prevailing Weather. 
Ther. Barom. a Inches) 
SS aan Tab inlet hla 
Dec. 
22:48-30 | 20,70-20,55 S.W. Raining lightly daring the morning, aft. cloudy, | 
2420-41 | 20,50 2071 S.W. 165 Clear, white frost in the morning. 
25/25 40 | 20,70 20402 S.5.W. Morning clear, att. cloady, with a little rain. 
26/51-42 | 20,55-20,20 | S, by W. ATS Clondy, small rain about noon. 
27:45 34 | 20,46-20,57 S.W. 097 Cloudy, a little rain in morn., aft. generally clear. 
2826-50 | 20,01.30,00 5.W. Clear. 
29.35.40 | 30,03-30,09 5.W. Generally cloudy. 
3048-55 | 30,01-30,05 S.W. Morning cloudy, otherwise generally clear. 
B1M47-55 | 30,01-20,05 (S.W.&N.W. Morning clear, aft. cloudy, rain in the evening, 
Jan. 
1/30-38 | 30,16-30,11 N.W. 025 \Ctear. 
2/26-36 | 20 04-20,07 N.W. ‘Generally clear. 
310-35 | 30,07-50,14 N. W, Clear till the evening. 
430-42 | 20,83-30,05 | S & N.W | ,175 Raining generally till noon, afternoon clear, 
5/30 39 | 29,73-20,.03 |S.W.&N.W, Morning showery, afternoon clear. 
620-40 | 30,02-20,00 [N.W.&W.S,) 15 Generally cloudy, 
730-45 | 20,80-20,78 S.W. Generally cloudy. 
8 30-42 | 20 78-20,88 5.W. Morning and evening cloudy, otherwise clear. 
P20-41 | 2H,NO-20,24 s.W. Generally clear till the evening, when rain fell. 
1032-41 | 28-85-28, 99 S.W. 28 =Raining in morning, otherwise generally clear. 
1120-87 | 20,06-28 91 S.W. Morn, clear, aft. overcast, snowing fast in even, 
1227 34 | 28,70-29,16 N.E. Morning clondy, otherwise generally clear, 
1924-45 [°28,22-28,56 | S. by W. ‘Rain, hurricane about 3 and 4 p.M., boisterous. 
1430 58 | 28,06-78,54 S.by W.&S/ ,415 Morning clear, aft. and even, cloudy, with rain. 
15-22 55 | 28,84.28,06 |S.W.&N.W.) ,16) | Morning cloudy, afternoon and evening clear, 
16-25-30 | 20,31-20.81 N.W. Generatly clear. 
17 32-44 | 30,00-30,12 S.W. General cloud daring the whole day. 
18 6-48) | 90,22-90.35 S.W. Cloudy except in the evening. 
19 30-48 | 30,36-30,30 5.W. | Very foggy till the evening. 
2030-41 | 30,20.90,.04 | EB. by N. |Clondy. 
213135 | 20,.05-2004 |[E. by 5. & 5S. |General overcast. 
22:99-43 | 20,05-29.04 | S. by E. ‘General overcast. 
Admonton. Cuances HeNRY ADAMS. 


* The very low state of the barometer about noon of the 13th of January ia worthy of particular 
notice. Twenty-cight inches twenty two hondredths is very vearly six-tenths lower than re- 
corded during the whole of the year 1841, It appears to hae been remarkably low in various 
parts, especially so at the observatory at Cambridge, where, at Lh. 35m. it was registered at 28. 13. 
At Swafttham Bulbeck, at 2 pm., it stood at 28.14, and it is generally thought to be the 
lowest perhaps ever attained in this country near the level of the sea. On the 24th of December, 
1821, however, 1 Gnd in my own journal, at 10h. 30m. p.m., the barometer stood at 28.06, being 
16 lower than we register on the [3th January, 1843, blowing at the same time almost a bar- 
ricane from the S.S.W. Letters from various parts of the continent were inserted in the Times 
shortly afterwards, recording the disastrous gales, &c., and in one we read that, at Frankfort, the 
barometer, on the same night, December 24, 1821, was as low as twenty-six inches six lines. In 
the first volume of * The Cambridge Philosophical Society,” in a paper by the Rev, J. Hailstone, 
he mentions that his barometer, at Trampington, was, on the 25th December, 1821, a8 low as 
twenty-eight inches, 
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NEW PATENTS. 


T. Mansell, of Birmingham, Agent, for certain improved machinery for cutting or 
shaping leather, paper, linen, lastings, silks, and other fabrics. Dec. 3rd, 6 months, 

fk. Timmins, of Birmingham, Manufacturer, for certain improvements in apparatus 
used for arresting the progress of, and extinguishing fire. Dec. Srd, 6 months, 

E. Cobbold, of Melford, in the county of Suffolk, Clerk, Master of Arts, for certain 
improvements in instruments for writing or marking, part or parts of which improve- 
ments are applicable to brushes for water-colour drawings. Dee, Srd, 6 months, 

J. Stubbins, of Nottingham, Hosier, for improved combinations of machinery to be 
employed for manufacturing certain parts of articles in stocking or lace fabrics, 
Dec, 3rd, 6 months, 

Don P, Pouchant, of Glasgow, Civil Engineer, for a certain improvement or im- 
provements in the construction of machinery for manufacturing sugar. Dee. Srd, 
6 months. 

J. Sealey, of Bridgwater, Merchant, for an improved tile. Dec. Srd, 2 months, 

C. H. Wild, of Birmingham, Engineer, for an improved switch for railway pur- 
poses, Dec. Srd, 6 months, 

T. Howard, of Hyde, Chester, Manufacturer, for certain improvements in ma- 
chinery for preparing and spinning cotton, wool, flax, silk, and similar fibrous material, 
Dec. 3rd, 6 months, 

W. Hancock, jun., of Amwell Street, Gentleman, for certain improvements in 
bands, straps, and cords for driving machinery, and other mechanical purposes, 
Dec, Srd, 6 months. 

F. W. Etheridge, of Frindsbury, Gentleman, for certain improvements in the ma- 
nufacture of bricks, tiles, and other similar plastic substances, Dec, 3rd, 6 months, 

W.H. Stuckey, of Guildford Street, Esq., for certain improvements in filtering 
water and other fluids. Dec. 3rd, 6 months, 

W. Pope, of the Edgeware Road, Ironmonger, for an improved stove, Dee, 6th, 
6 months. 

W. O. English, of Kingston-upon-Hull, Distiller, for improvements in purifying 
spirits of turpentine, spirits of tar, and naptha, Dec, 8th, 6 months, Communicate 
by a foreigner residing abroad. 

W.C. Jones, of Vauxhall Terrace, Practical Chemist, and G. F, Wilson, of Vaux- 
hall, Gentleman, for improvements in operating upon certain organic bodies or 
substances, in order tu obtain products or materials therefrom, for the manufacture 
of candles and other purposes. Dec. 3rd, 6 months. 

W.S. Harris and S, Hamel, both of Leicester, Cotton-winders and Copartners, for 
improvements in the manufacture of reels for reeling cotton and linen thread, 
Dec. 8th, 6 months. 

W. Kempson, of the borough of Leicester, Manufacturer, for improvements in the 
manufacture of muffs, cuffs, ruffs, tippets, mantillas, pelerines, dressing-gowns, 
boots, shoes, slippers, coats, cloaks, shawls, stocks, cravats, capes, boas, caps, bon- 
nets, and trimmings, for parts of dress. Dec. 8th, 6 months. 

G, Purt, of Saint Mary-at-hill, Soda-water-manufacturer, and W, Hale, of Wool- 
wich, Engineer, for improvements in producing aerated liquors. Dec. 8th, 6 months, 

R. Barber, of Leicester, Reel Manufacturer, for improvements in the manufacture 
of boots, shoes, and clogs. Dec. 8th, 6 months, . 

J. G, Bodmer, of Manchester, Engineer, for certain improvements in the manu- 
facture of metallic hoops and tyres for wheels, and in the method of fixing the same 
for use, and also improvements in the machinery or apparatus to be employed 
therein. Dec. 8th, 6 months. ate ‘ 

W. E. Newton, of Chancery Lane, Civil Engineer, for certain improvements in 
the construction and arrangement of axles and axle-trees for carriages, carts, and 
other vehicles, used on rail or other roads, Dec. 8th, 6 months, Communicated by 
a foreigner residing abroad. 

W. Lomas, of Manchester, Worsted Spinner, and I. Shimwell, of the same place, 
Worsted Spinner, for certain improvements in the manufacture of fringes, cords, and 
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other similar small wares, and also in the machinery or apparatus for producing the 
same. Dec. 8th, 6 months. 

J. Grantham, of Liverpool, Engineer, for certain improvements in the construc. 
tions and arrangements of the engines and their appendages for propelling vessels on 
water. Dec. 8th, 6 months. 

J. Brown, of Soho, Birmingham, Engineer, for certain improvements in steam- 
engines and steam-propelling machinery. Dec. 8th. 

8. Fothergill, of Manchester, Machine Maker, for certain improvements in mua- 
chines called mules, and other machines for spinning cotton-wool and other fibrous 
substances. Dec, 8th, 6 months. 

P,. M. Parsons, of Waterloo Road, Surrey, Civil Engineer, for certain improve- 
ments in steam-engines and boilers, and in motive machinery connected therewith. 
Dec, 8th, 6 months. 

C. Keene, of New Bond Street, Hosier, for improvements in the manufacture of 
hose, stocks, drawers, gloves, mitts, caps, comforters, and cuffs. Dec. 15th, 
6 months. 

W. Palmer, of Sutton Street, Clerkenwell, Manufacturer, for improvements in the 
manufacture of candles. Dec. 15th, 6 months, 

T. Cardwell, of Bombay, in the Fast Indies, Merchant, for improvements in the 
construction of presses for compressing cotton and other articles. Dee. I5th, 
6 months, 

M. Poole, of Lincoln’s Inn, Gentleman, for improvements in dressing mill-stones. 
Dec. 15th, 6 months, Communicated by a foreigner residing ab-oad. 

C. M. E, Saulter, of Austin-friars, in the City of London, Gentleman, for im- 
provements in the manufacture of sulphuric acid. Dec, 13th, 6 months. Commu- 
nicated by a foreigner residing abroad. 

G.S. Richault, of the Sabloniere Hotel, Leicester Square, Editor of Music, for 
improvements in apparatus for exercising the fingers of the human hand in order to 
facilitate their use in the playing of the piano-forte and other instruments. Dec. 15th, 
6 months. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. 

J. Winchester, of Wood Street, Hatter, for certain improvements in steam- 
boilers, and in the methods of applying steam or other power to locomotive purposes. 
Dec. 15th, 6 months. 

E. R. Rigby, and C. J. Rigby, of Gracechurch Street, Brush Manufacturers and 
Copartners, for an improvement or improvements in the manufacture of certain 
articles in which bristles have been or are now used. Dec, 2ist, 6 months. 

G.H. Moreau, of Leicester Square, Gentleman, for certain improvements in 
steam generators, Dec. 21st, 6 months. 

G. H, Moreau, of Leicester Square, Gentleman, for certain improvements in pro- 
pelling vessels. Dec. 2ist, 6 months, 

J. Squire, of Ponghill, Cornwall, Engineer, for certain improvements in steam- 
boilers or generators. Nov. 2ist, 6 months, 

T. J. Miller, of Millbank Street, Westminster, Oil Merchant, for improvements in 
apparatus for supporting a person in bed, or when reclining. Nov, 2ist, 6 months. 

W. Bridges, of Birmingham, Button Tool Maker, for certain improvements in 
buttons. Dec. 2ist, 6 months. 

H. P, Vaile, late of Fleet Street, Gentleman, for improvements in combining me- 
chanical instruments for obtaining power. Dec, 22nd, 6 months. 

J. Beaman, of Smethwick, Stafford, lronmaster, for an improvement in the manu- 
facture of malleable iron, Dec.22nd, 6 months. 

W. G. Kneller, of Wimbledon, Chemist, for improvements in the manufacture of 
soda in the evaporation of brine and in the concentration and manufacture of sul- 
phuric acid. Dec. 22nd, 6 months, 

R. Wilson, of Manchester, Engineer, for certain improvements in locomotive and 
other steam-engines. Dec. 2¢nd, 6 months. 

J, Morris, of Cateaton Street, London, Merchant, for improvements in locomotive 
and other steam-engines, Dec, 22nd, 6 months, 








